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ANGLO-INDIAN  WORTHIES. 


SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO : 

THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  RYOT. 


Thomas  Munro,  one  of  the  soundest  of  the  early  Anglo- 
Indian  statesmen  and  the  best  friend  of  the  Indian  ryot, 
was  born  at  Glasgow  in  Scotland  on  May  27,  1761.  He 
was  the  son  of  a merchant  of  that  city,  who  was  at  one 
time  in  easy  circumstances,  but  who  subsequently,  owing 
to  failures  in  business,  was  reduced  to  comparative  poverty. 
Thomas  was  an  athletic,  good-tempered,  pleasing  boy ; 
and  at  an  early  age,  while  in  a mercantile  office,  showed 
his  perseverance  and  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages  by 
learning  Spanish  in  order  to  read  the  celebrated  Spanish 
story,  Don  Quixote,  in  the  original.  Receiving  a cadet- 
ship in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  he  left  Scotland, 
and  landed  at  Madras  on  January  15,  1780. 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Munro  arrived  in  India  was  the 
most  critical  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
English  in  this  country.  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  the  able  and 
powerful  ruler  of  Mysore,  was  threatening  to  invade  the 
Carnatic,  avowedly  with  the  object  of  expelling  the  English 
from  it.  The  Government  of  Madras  exhibited  the  most 
unaccountable  apathy,  and  were  making  no  preparations  for 
defence.  Still  worse,  the  individual  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  quarrelling  among  themselves.  There  were 
indeed  English  garrisons  at  Wandiwash,  Vellore,  and 
Arcot,  and  a detachment  under  Colonel  Baillie  was  in  the 
Northern  Circars  beyond  the  Kistna;  but  there  was  no 
adequate  provision  for  meeting  the  threatened  invasion. 
A few  months  after  Mr.  Munro’s  arrival,  Hyder  Ali’s 
threat  became  a reality.  It  seemed  to  come  suddenly.  The 
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blaze  of  villages  set  on  fire  by  his  advancing  troops  was 
seen  from  St.  Thomas’s  Mount.  Frightened  country- 
people  flocked  into  Madras  to  take  shelter  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  St.  George.  The  Government  then  awoke  from 
their  fancied  security ; but  the  preparations  for  defence 
were  made  hurriedly,  and  proved  insufficient.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  took  the  command  of  a force  which  was 
assembled  at  Conjeveram,  where  young  Mnnro  was  ordered 
to  join  the  camp.  Colonel  Baillie’s  detachment  was  re- 
called from  the  Kistna,  and,  in  an  attempt  to  join  the 
head-quarters,  was  defeated  by  Hyder  Ali,  who  interposed 
his  army  between  the  two  forces,  and  prevented  them  from 
joining.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  English  army 
retired  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Madras. 

On  hearing  of  these  disasters,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  Bengal,  hastened  from  Calcutta  to 
Madras,  where  he  took  command  of  the  army  destined 
for  service  in  the  field.  Daring  the  delay  that  elapsed 
while  the  necessary  preparations  were  being  made,  Hyder 
Ali  was  everywhere  triumphant  in  the  Carnatic,  the  scat- 
tered garrisons  of  Madura,  Wandiwash,  Vellore,  and  other 
places  merely  holding  their  own  against  his  attacks.  When 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  commenced  his  campaign,  Mr.  Munro  served 
with  a sepoy  battalion,  and  was  present  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Porto  Novo,  and  almost  every  engagement  of 
importance  that  took  place  during  the  war.  Hyder  Ali 
was  completely  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  Carnatic. 
For  five  years  Mr.  Munro  was  employed  on  garrison  duty 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  two  years  he  served 
under  Captain,  afterwards  Colonel,  Read,  in  the  Intelligence 
Department.  He  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  military 
operations  in  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  sqvereignty  of  Mysore,  which 
ended  in  1792  in  the  subjugation  of  that  monarch,  and 
in  the  cession  of  certain  territory,  including  the  BaramaMl 
and  Dindigal,  to  the  East  India  Company.  When  peace 
was  declared  in  March  1792,  the  two  sons  of  Tippoo 
Sultan  were  delivered  up  as  hostages,  and  were  taken 
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to  Madras,  and  Mr.  Munro  accompanied  the  detachment 
which  escorted  them  thither. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  Mr.  Munro  as  a 
military  officer.  He  was  now  about  to  quit  the  exciting 
and  adventurous  life  of  a soldier  for  a time,  and  to  enter 
on  civil  employ  ; and  it  is  not  using  too  strong  language  to 
say  that  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  very  best  civilian  that 
India  had  yet  seen.  One  of  the  provinces  then  ceded  to 
the  Company  was  the  Baramahal,  or  the  twelve  districts. 
It  comprised  the  northern  half  of  the  present  district  of 
Salem,  and  part  of  North  Arcot,  being  a continuation  of 
the  table-land  of  Mysore  and  the  Dekkan,  and  being  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  was  a beautiful  and  pleasant  country,  being  diver- 
sified here  and  there  by  hills  of  considerable  height  and 
loveliness.  The  administration  of  the  districts  hitherto 
held  in  Southern  India  had  not  been  a success  ; and,  on  the 
occupation  of  the  newly  acquired  territory,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, the  Governor-General,  who  had  himself  conducted 
the  campaign  against  Tippoo,  and  who  was  then  at  Madras, 
determined  to  place  it  under  carefully  selected  military 
officers,  the  services  of  competent  civilians  acquainted  with 
the  languages  and  habits  of  the  people  not  being  available. 
Captain  Read  was  chosen  for  this  duty,  with  the  title  of 
Superintendent  of  Revenue  in  the  Baramahal,  with  three 
assistants  under  him,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Munro. 

Mr.  Munro  threw  himself  heartily  into  his  new  work, 
and  became  thoroughly  attached  to  the  district.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  Dharmapuri,  and  there  he  made  a pleasant 
garden,  and  to  thatplace  his  thoughts  frequently  turned  with 
affection  in  after-life  and  amid  other  scenes.  But  he  was  sel- 
dom there.  He  was  constantly  moving  about  his  district  in 
tents.  Even  so  late  as  May,  when  the  hot  weather  was  at 
its  height,  we  find  him  writing  to  his  mother  from  his  tent. 
He  seems  thoroughly  to  have  enjoyed  the  scenery  of  this 
fair  country.  “ It  is  a romantic  country/’  he  wrote  when 
leaving  it,  “ and  every  tree  and  mountain  has  some  charm 
which  attaches  me  to  them.  I began  some  years  ago  to 
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make  a garden  near  Dharmapuri,  sheltered  on  one  side  by 
a lofty  range  of  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  an  aged 
grove  of  mangoes.  When  I happened  to  be  at  Dharma- 
puri, I always  spent  at  least  an  hour  every  day  in  this 
spot ; and  to  quit  it  now  goes  as  much  to  my  heart  as  for- 
saking my  old  friends/’  Years  afterwards,  on  revisiting 
this  district  to  which  he  was  so  much  endeared,  he  wrote, 
“ the  natural  beauty  of  the  place  is  enough  to  make  any 
one  partial  to  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it  in 
England,  and,  what  you  will  think  higher  praise,  nor  in 
Scotland.” 

He  lived  among  the  people.  He  made  himself  entirely 
accessible  to  them  ; permitted  them  to  join  him  in  his 
walks  ; and  listened  patiently  to  their  long  stories  about 
their  crops,  their  affairs,  and  their  privations.  The  ryots 
in  that  part  of  Salem  spoke  Telugu,  and,  though  it  is  never 
distinctly  stated  in  his  biography  that  he  spoke  Tamil  or 
Telugu,  he  must  have  been  able  to  converse  with  them ; 
because  he  himself  listened  to  their  petitions  and  complaints 
without  the  intervention  of  gumastas  or  peons.  He  spoke 
Hindustani  fluently.  His  mode  of  living  was  of  the  sim- 
plest description.  “I  have  dined  to-day,”  he  mentions  in 
one  of  his  letters,  “ on  porridge  made  of  half  ground  flour 
instead  of  oatmeal ; and  I shall  most  likely  dine  to-morrow 
on  plantain  fritters.”  In  the  same  letter  he  says  : — “ I go 
from  village  to  village,  settling  the  rents  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  this  is  so  tedious  and  teasing  a business,  that  it 
leaves  room  for  nothing  else — for  I have  no  hour  in  the 
day  that  I can  call  my  own.  At  this  moment,  while  I am 
writing,  there  are  a dozen  people  talking  around  me  : it  is 
now  twelve  o’clock,  and  they  have  been  coming  and  going 
in  parties  ever  since  seven  in  the  morning.  One  has  a long 
story  of  a debt  of  thirty  years’  standing,  contracted  by  his 
father.  Another  tells  me  that  his  brother  made  away  with 
his  property,  when  he  was  absent  during  the  war ; and 
a third  tells  me  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  his  usual  rent, 
because  bis  wife  is  dead,  who  used  to  do  more  work  than 
his  best  bullock.” 
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The  B£ramaMl  was  just  recovering  from  the  calamity 
of  war.  The  people  knew  nothing  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  its  officers,  and  therefore  the  settlement  of  the 
revenue  required  the  most  judicious  and  delicate  handling. 
The  system,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  had 
been  of  the  roughest  description.  The  revenue  was  farmed 
out  to  certain  responsible  persons,  from  whom  the  ruling 
power  expected  great  returns,  and  whose  peculations  im- 
poverished the  people.  The  great  aim  of  Colonel  Read 
and  his  assistants  was  to  accustom  the  ryots  to  a moderate, 
but  steady,  assessment.  The  system  that  was  adopted  after 
careful  consideration  and  trial  was  the  Ryotwdri  system, 
by  which  the  Collector  on  behalf  of  the  Government  dealt 
with  each  individual  cultivator.  This  system  was  gradually 
introduced  into  the  district ; and,  as  it  received  the  hearty 
support  of  Mr.  Munro,  both  at  this  time,  and  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill  higher  and  more  influential  positions, 
it  was  extended  to  other  districts,  and  became  the  principal 
revenue  system  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency.  Under 
this  system  the  condition  of  each  individual  ryot  is  most 
favourable.  There  is  an  annual  inquiry  regarding  each 
holding,  but  “ there  is  no  annual  settlement  of  the  rate  of 
assessment.  All  that  is  inquired  into  is  the  extent  of  each 
ryot’s  holding,  and  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  option 
which  is  conceded  to  the  ryot  to  give  up,  or  diminish,  or 
extend  his  holding  from  year  to  year.  Every  registered 
holder  of  land  is  recognized  as  its  proprietor,  and  pays  the 
revenue  assessed  upon  his  holding  direct  to  Government. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  sublet  his  property,  or  to  transfer  it  by 
gift,  sale,  or  mortgage.  He  cannot  be  ejected  by  Govern- 
ment so  long  as  he  pays  the  fixed  assessment,  and  he  ha* 
the  option  of  annually  increasing  his  holding  provided  that 
there  is  other  land  available,  or  of  diminishing  it  or  entirely 
abandoning  it.  The  ryot  under  this  system  is  virtually  a 
proprietor  with  a simple  and  perfect  title,  and  has  all  the 
benefits  of  a perpetual  lease  without  its  responsibility.” 
We  have  here  given  this  simple  description  from  official 
sources  so  that  the  reader  may  more  fully  understand  what 
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is  the  exact  system  which  was  introduced  into  the  Barama- 
b41,  and  which  afterwards  received  the  mature  approval  of 
Mr.  Munro  when  he  had  longer  experience  of  it.  Accord- 
ing to  his  estimate  there  were  at  that  time  about  600,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  from  45  to  50,000  were  ryots.  The 
rent  of  the  middling  class  of  farmer  was  from  ten  to  twenty 
pagodas  a year.  During  Coloned  Read’s  administration  the 
whole  district  was  completely  surveyed,  and  the  revenue 
settled  ; and  it  speaks  well  for  the  way  in  which  he  and  his 
assistants  laboured  that  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Munro’s 
stay,  the  whole  revenue  was  collected  within  the  year  with- 
out difficulty  and  without  a single  rupee  being  outstanding. 
The  time  of  his  residence  in  the  Baramah41  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a close.  It  had  been  a time  of  hard  and  unremitting 
labour,  constant  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  thorough 
devotion  to  duty  ; and  in  after  years  he  always  looked  back 
with  pleasure  on  what  he  called  those  “ seven  very  happy 
years.” 

The  work  of  Captain  Munro  in  the  Baramahdl  and  his 
residence  there  were,  to  his  great  regret,  shortened  by  the 
final  campaign  against  Tippoo  Sultan.  A corps  was 
organized  in  this  part  of  the  country  principally  with  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  grand  army  with  provisions.  It 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Read,  and 
Captain  Munro  served  with  it  until  the  fall  of  Seringapatam, 
when  a Commission  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  treaties 
requisite  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  His  friend  Captain, 
afterwards  Sir  John,  Malcolm,  and  he  acted  as  the  joint 
secretaries  to  this  Commission.  By  the  partition  treaty  then 
framed  between  the  English,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Nizam, 
the  province  of  Canara  on  the  western  coast  was  assigned 
to  the  English  Government ; and  Captain  Munro,  whose 
capacity  had  already  been  fully  tested,  was  entrusted  with 
the  difficult  task  of  bringing  it  into  order  and  introducing 
into  it  good  government.  His  own  strong  desire  was  to 
return  to  his  old  district,  where  he  hoped  to  succeed 
Colonel  Read,  who  had  gone  elsewhere ; but,  at  the  call  of 
duty,  he  cheerfully  consented  to  put  aside  his  own  wishes. 
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and  proceeded  to  Canara.  There,  for  sixteen  months,  he 
was  engaged  in  thorough  hard  work,  during  which,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  he  had  not  even  time  to  think.  He  was  not 
very  happy  there,  because  the  country,  the  climate,  and  the 
people  were  so  very  different  from  everything  to  which  he 
had  lately  been  accustomed.  But  work  tended  to  sustain  his 
spirits.  Public  business  seldom  occupied  him  less  than  ten 
hours  a day,  and  sometimes  twelve  or  thirteen.  He  was  never 
alone,  except  when  asleep  or  at  meals.  He  was  constantly 
out  in  tents.  “ I am  convinced/’  he  wrote  at  this  time, 
“ that  the  people  of  this  country,  by  my  spending  all  my 
time  among  them  under  the  fly  of  a marquee,  are  already 
better  British  subjects  than  they  would  have  been  in  twenty 
years,  had  I lived  in  a house  on  the  sea-shore.”  He  was 
much  disheartened,  however,  sometimes  by  his  movements 
being  impeded  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  last  a long  time 
on  that  coast. 

Canara  is  a wild  and  rugged  strip  of  territory.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  is  below  the  ghauts,  and  being  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers,  is  extremely  damp  and  muggy. 
The  part  above  the  ghauts  is  wooded,  fertile,  and  possess- 
ing a comparatively  cool  and  pleasant  climate.  It  was  at 
that  time  inhabited  by  a turbulent  people,  who,  having 
been  severely  fleeced  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo’s  officers,  were 
not  in  the  humour  to  submit  tamely  to  the  authority  of  the 
Company.  During  the  few  months  of  Major  Munro’s  admin- 
istration, however,  they  completely  yielded  to  the  charm 
and  fascination  of  his  manner,  and  became  peaceable  and 
orderly  subjects.  The  land  was  regarded  as  the  private  pos- 
session of  the  holders,  and  most  of  Major  Munro’s  work  con- 
sisted in  deciding  claims  for  land,  which  had  seldom  been  the 
case  in  the  B&ramah&l.  The  settlement  of  the  revenue  was 
made  with  the  landowners,  not  directly  with  the  ryots,  and, 
in  this  respect,  he  followed  the  plan  which  he  desired 
always  to  uphold,  that  no  sudden  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  ancient  tenure  of  land,  so  that  he  did  not  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  introduce  what  he  himself  considered  the  best 
system  of  revenue,  namely,  the  ryotwari. 
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A personal  memoir  demands  an  account  of  some  of  the 
details  of  the  daily  life  of  its  subject,  and  therefore  a brief 
sketch  of  Major  Munro’s  mode  of  living  while  engaged  in 
the  arduous  work  of  a Collector  may  appropriately  be  given 
here.  It  is  taken  from  the  time  when  he  was  at  his  head- 
quarter station ; but,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  it  did  not 
vary  much,  when  he  was  out  in  the  district  in  tents.  He 
slept  on  a rattan  cot  with  a carpet  and  a pillow  placed  on 
it.  He  rose  at  daybreak.  On  leaving  his  room,  he  walked  in 
the  open  air  bare-headed,  conversing  with  the  people  who 
had  gathered  together  to  speak  to  him.  After  an  early 
breakfast  he  gave  verbal  instructions  to  his  assistants, 
wrote  his  letters,  and  then  proceeded  to  his  cutcherry,  where 
he  remained  till  half-past  four  transacting  the  usual  routine 
of  public  business.  He  then  dressed,  and,  while  so  em- 
ployed, one  of  his  assistants  read  aloud  either  the  letters 
just  received  or  some  amusing  book.  At  five  he  had 
dinner,  and  amused  himself  in  various  ways  until  eight. 
Then  came  his  night  cutcherry,  which  frequently  lasted  till 
midnight.  He  was  remarkably  primitive  and  rather  eccen- 
tric in  his  costume.  He  was  dressed  in  the  fashion  which 
was  prevalent  twenty  years  before,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
the  campaign  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  He  still  wore  a cue 
that  is,  a tail  of  hair  on  the  back  of  his  head,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a proper  fastening,  he  sometimes  tied  with  a 
piece  of  red  tape.  He  was  not  a shikari,  but  was  very 
fond  of  athletic  exercises,  such  as  quoits  and  fives ; and, 
when  he  was  unable  to  obtain  these  favourite  amusements, 
he  sometimes  even  diverted  himself  by  throwing  stones. 
“ When  I joined  him  on  one  occasion,”  wrote  one  of  his 
assistants,  “ I perceived  a stone  in  his  hand,  and  enquired 
what  he  meant  to  do  with  it.  ‘ I am  just  waiting/  he 
answered,  ‘ till  all  the  Brahmins  go  away,  that  I may 
have  a good  throw  at  that  dog  upon  the  wall.’  ” 

At  last,  after,  having  been  instrumental  in  reducing  the 
district  of  Canara  to  order,  Major  Munro’s  desire  to  leave  it 
was  fulfilled,  and  the  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  doing 
the  same  good  service  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  In  the  first 
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year  of  the  present  century,  the  Nizam,  being  unable  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  English  Government,  ceded 
to  it  the  tract  of  country  now  representing  the  districts 
of  ‘Bellary,  Anantapore,  Cuddapah,  Kurnool,  and  the  P£l- 
nad.  He  was  appointed  Principal  Collector  of  the  Ceded 
Districts  with  four  Collectors  under  him,  he  himself  retain- 
ing the  southern  part  of  Bellary  or  Anantapore.  The 
country  over  which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  rule  is  the 
very  reverse  of  Canara.  It  is  an  arid,  rocky,  and  almost 
treeless  tract.  The  culturable  soil  is  chiefly  black  cotton. 
It  is  very  fertile  in  the  parts  immediately  under  tanks  and 
other  artificial  means  of  irrigation  ; but  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  dry  and  hilly.  It  was  at  that  time  studded  with  hill 
forts,  some  of  considerable  strength.  It  had  for  genera- 
tions been  the  battle-field  between  Mussulman  and  Hindu  ; 
and  it  was  then  overrun  by  several  petty  poligars,  who 
had  set  the  Nizam’s  Government  at  defiance,  and  what 
revenue  there  was  had  been  collected  by  plundering  and 
violence.  The  following  pithy  sentences  give  a clear  de- 
scription of  the  rule  which  was  about  to  be  displaced  : “ The 
ten  years  of  Mogul  Government  in  Cuddapah  has  been 
almost  as  destructive  as  so  many  years  of  war  ; and  this 
last  year,  a mutinous,  unpaid  army  was  turned  loose 
during  the  sowing  season,  to  collect  their  pay  from  the 
villages.  They  drove  off  and  sold  the  cattle,  extorted 
money  by  torture  from  every  man  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  plundered  the  houses  and  shops  of  those  who  fled  ; 
by  which  means  the  usual  cultivation  has  been  greatly 
diminished.”  A drought  had,  moreover,  recently  occurred. 
Altogether,  the  Ceded  Districts  were  in  a truly  pitiable 
condition.  Major  Munro  set  about  the  work  of  ameliora- 
tion with  characteristic  vigour.  He  reduced  the  power  and 
curbed  the  license  of  the  poligars  and  minor  rajahs.  He 
introduced  law  and  order  in  a distracted  country.  He 
constantly  moved  about  in  tents.  Wherever  he  went, 
he  mixed  with  the  people  unattended  and  unarmed.  He 
thus  inspired  confidence.  The  country  became  peaceable 
and  the  people  contented.  The  revenue  was  collected 
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easily,  and,  when  “ the  Colonel  Doragaru,”  aa  the  ryots 
generally  called  him,  left  on  a well-merited  furlough  to 
England,  his  administration  of  the  Ceded  Districts  received 
the  cordial  approbation  of  Government. 

Colonel  Munro  had  now  rendered  twenty-seven  years  of 
continuous  service  in  India,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
return  for  a season  to  his  native  land.  His  pleasure  in 
revisiting  the  haunts  of  his  youth  in  Scotland  were  clouded 
by  missing  his  mother,  who  had  died  the  year  before,  and 
by  observing  the  sad  infirmities  which  old  age  had  brought 
upon  his  father.  He  was  six  years  at  home,  most  of  his 
time  being  spent  in  London,  where  he  was  of  service  in 
giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Indian  Affairs  which  was  then  sitting. 
The  expiration  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
drawing  near,  and  Parliament  was  making  a careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  whole  subject  of  Indian  administration. 
Colonel  Munro’s  evidence  was  much  valued,  and  his  opin- 
ions carried  great  weight.  The  impression  left  upon  the 
authorities  was  so  favourable  that  he  was  appointed  the 
head  of  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

Accordingly,  Colonel  Munro  once  more  returned  to  India, 
arriving  at  Madras  on  September  16,  1814.  He  did  not 
return  alone.  A few  weeks  before  his  departure,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Jane  Campbell,  the  daughter  of  a Scotch  gentle- 
man of  property,  a lady  of  sweet  and  pleasing  disposition 
and  manner,  who,  for  many  years,  was  much  beloved  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Madras.  The  first  few  months  of  Colonel 
Munro’s  second  sojourn  in  India  were  chiefly  spent  in  col- 
lecting evidence  on  the  subject  of  his  mission.  His  only 
colleague  was  Mr.  Stratton,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Sudder 
Adawlut.  The  principal  defects  in  the  system  then  pre- 
vailing were  the  sharp  distinction  between  the  revenue  and 
the  judicial  departments,  the  Collectors  having  no  magis- 
terial powers,  while  the  judges  had  no  revenue  experience, 
and  were  never  really  brought  into  contact  with  the  people ; 
and  the  entire  exclusion  of  qualified  Hindus  or  Muham- 
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madans  from  positions  of  dignity  and  trust.  The  Com- 
mission suggested  certain  alterations  and  reforms  in  the 
principles  and  modes  of  procedure,  that  were  embodied 
in  the  Madras  Code  of  Regulations,  which  were  in  use  for 
many  years  until  most  of  them  were  superseded  by  the 
Penal  and  Civil  Codes  now  universally  employed  in  the 
English  territories  in  India.  Colonel  Munro,  met  with 
considerable  opposition  in  this  matter,  particularly  from 
those  in  authority,  who,  almost  to  a man,  were  too  much 
attached  to  the  existing  system  to  abandon  it  readily.  This 
uphill  work  was  interrupted  by  the  Mahratta  war  of  1817-18. 
As  the  armies  to  be  employed  in  his  campaign  were  being 
prepared  for  service,  Colonel  Munro,  with  all  his  military 
predilections  returning  in  full  force,  requested  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  join  the  army,  and  be  entrusted  with  a com- 
mand. There  was  some  hesitation  at  first  in  complying  with 
his  request ; but,  at  length,  he  was  appointed,  in  both  a civil 
and  a military  capacity,  to  bring  into  subjection  Dharwar  and 
other  districts  bordering  on  the  Madras  Presidency,  which 
had  recently  been  ceded  by  the  Peshwa.  Leaving  his  family 
at  Bangalore,  he  quickly  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  his  new 
duties.  He  had  the  satisfaction,  with  a most  inadequate 
force,  to  defend  the  Madras  Presidency  from  invasion,  and 
to  perform  the  difficult  task  of  inducing  the  people  not 
only  to  withhold  payment  of  their  rents,  to  their  former 
rulers,  but  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  events 
of  this  brief,  but  spirited,  campaign,  by  which  Colonel 
Munro  most  materially  assisted  the  greater  operations  of 
the  grand  army,  are  thus  described  by  his  old  friend,  Sir 
John  Malcolm  : — “ Insulated  in  an  enemy’s  country,  with 
no  military  means  whatever,  he  forms  the  plan  of  subdu- 
ing the  country,  expelling  the  army  by  which  it  is  occu- 
pied, and  collecting  the  revenues  that  are  due  to  the  enemy, 
through  the  means  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  aided 
and  supported  by  a few  irregular  infantry,  whom  he  invites 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  that  purpose.  His 
plan,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  great,  is  successful  to  a 
degree,  that  a mind  like  his  could  alone  have  anticipated. 
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The  country  comes  into  his  hands  by  the  most  legitimate  of 
all  modes,  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  natives  to  place  them- 
selves under  his  rule ; and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a Govern- 
ment, which,  when  administered  by  a man  like  him,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world.”  The  Canarese  ryots  of  this  Southern 
Mahratta  territory  had  heard  of  his  fame  from  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  Bellary ; and  therefore,  to  use  the 
words  of  Canning,  “ the  population  which  he  subjugated 
by  arms,  he  managed  with  such  address,  equity,  and 
wisdom,  that  he  established  an  empire  over  their  hearts 
and  feelings.” 

Wearied  and  worn,  enfeebled  in  health  by  the  exertions 
of  this  trying  campaign,  which  had  told  even  on  his  her- 
culean frame,  General  Munro,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
returned  to  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  They 
started  in  January  1819  ; but  they  had  not  been  there  long, 
when  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Presidency  in 
which  he  had  spent  so  many  years  of  hard  and  unremitting 
toil.  They  landed  again  at  Madras  June  8,  1820,  and  he 
held  the  high  position  to  which  he  had  been  so  deservedly 
advanced  until  the  day  of  his  death  just  seven  years  after- 
wards. A full  account  of  his  beneficent  rule  cannot  be 
given  here ; but  a very  good  impression  will  be  gained  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  important  duties 
confided  to  his  charge,  if  a brief  account  is  given  of  his 
daily  life  as  Governor,  of  the  principles  that  actuated  his 
measures,  and  of  the  personal  contact  that  he  managed  to 
maintain  with  the  people  at  large.  Throughout  every 
duty,  he  endeavoured  to  act  on  his  own  maxim  that  “ the 
superintending  influence  of  a Governor  should  be  felt  in 
every  corner  of  his  province.”  He  was  now  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  having,  before  he  left  England,  been  created  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

The  mode  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  arranged  his 
daily  work  will  prove  the  extreme  conscientiousness 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  discharge  his  high  duties 
as  Governor;  and  a comparison  of  the  following  state- 
ment with  the  account  of  his  work  some  twenty  years 
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before  will  show  that  he  worked  as  hard  when  he  was 
Governor,  as  he  did  when  he  was  only  a Collector.  Of 
course  some  little  variation  would  be  made  in  the  daily 
round,  according  as  to  whether  he  was  at  Madras  or  in 
camp  during  one  of  his  frequent  up-country  tours.  He 
rose  at  day-break,  and  took  a ride  or  walk  for  two  or  three 
hours.  On  certain  mornings  he  walked  in  one  well-known 
direction,  and  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  one  who  might 
wish  to  speak  to  him.  On  these  occasions  he  was  unattend- 
ed, except,  perhaps,  by  a peon  or  some  old  revenue  servant. 
The  people  flocked  to  meet  him,  and  he  personally  received 
their  petitions,  and  promised  to  attend  to  them  himself. 
Breakfast  was  at  eight,  and  after  it  he  had  interviews  with 
such  European  officers  as  might  wish  to  consult  him. 
At  half  past  nine  he  withdrew  to  his  study,  where  he  re- 
mained immersed  in  business  till  four,  which  was  his  din- 
ner hour.  On  certain  days  he  had  to  attend  the  public 
business  in  the  Council  Chamber.  After  dinner  he  took  a 
drive  with  Lady  Munro,  and  then  returned  to  transact 
more  business  until  eight,  when  he  joined  the  family  circle, 
and,  except  when  there  was  company,  an  aid-de-camp  or 
some  other  person  whom  he  might  request  read  aloud.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  hearing  the  debates  in  the  British 
Parliament,  which  he  liked  to  follow,  or  a novel  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  an  author  who  always  delighted  him. 

We  shall  now  state  briefly  some  of  the  principles  on 
which  he  conducted  his  government,  as  they  will  serve  to 
show  how  great  was  the  anxiety  he  felt  for  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  He  was  most  desirous  of  employ- 
ing Hindus  and  Muhammadans  in  all  appointments  where 
their  services  could  be  available.  He  prepared  a scheme 
for  the  instruction  of  such  and  training  them  for  the  pub- 
lic service-  He  was  also  anxious  that  all  employed  in 
that  service  should  be  adequately  remunerated,  and  re- 
ceive a sufficient  pension  when  incapacitated  by  sickness  or 
old  age.  He  was  very  strong  on  the  point  of  not  permitting 
them  to  hold  land  in  the  districts  where  they  were  serv- 
ing, so  that  the  temptation  of  being  privy  to  the  sale  of 
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land  which  they  wished  to  purchase  might  be  entirely  re- 
moved. He  was  very  desirous  that  the  junior  civilians 
should  always  begin  their  service  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  people,  and  acquire  an  affection  for  them  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  their  daily  life. 
For  the  same  reason  he  always  spoke  strongly  on  the 
necessity  of  their  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Vernacular  languages. 

After  he  had  been  some  four  or  five  years  occupied  as 
Governor,  the  climate  and  the  strain  of  continuous  labour 
began  to  tell  upon  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  “ I am  like  an 
over- worked  horse  and  require  a little  rest”  he  wrote.  He 
had,  of  late,  experienced  much  happiness  in  his  domestic 
life.  Two  sons  had  been  born  to  him,  Lady  Munro  and  he 
had,  however,  been  obliged  to  undergo  the  trial  which  is 
sure  to  come  on  all  Anglo-Indians  in  having  to  part  with 
their  children  for  a season,  and  latterly  he  had  to  bear 
the  additional  trial  of  parting  from  Lady  Munro  on  account 
of  ill-health.  Twice  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  the 
authorities  in  England  were  loath  to  accept.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  remained  in  office  because  the  first  Burmese 
War  had  broken  out,  in  which  the  army  of  Madras  took 
its  full  share,  and  the  experience  of  the  Governor  of 
Madras  was  needed  to  render  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  India.  The  second  time  his  resignation  was  proffered, 
it  was  accepted ; but  an  unwarrantable  delay  was  made  in 
appointing  his  successor. 

In  order  to  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  his  province,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  made  lengthened 
tours  up-country.  He  enjoyed  none  of  these  tours  so 
much  as  those  through  his  old  charges — the  Baramahal 
and  the  Ceded  Districts.  The  end  came  when  he  was  in 
camp,  travelling  through  the  latter.  He  had  started  at 
the  end  of  May  1827,  and  had  reached  Gooty  on  July  4. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  cholera,  but  he  had  seen 
much  of  it,  and  showed  no  apprehension  of  danger  now. 
The  camp,  however,  was  attacked,  and  several  sepoys  be- 
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longing  to  the  Governor’s  guard  died.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th  Sir  Thomas  Munro  started  for  a ten  miles’  march 
in  excellent  spirits  and  apparently  in  good  health.  On 
the  way  he  conversed  freely  with  some  of  the  ryots  whom 
he  met,  warmly  expressing  his  pleasure  at  hearing  of  the 
recent  improvement  reported  in  their  crops.  Soon  after 
reaching  the  village  of  Pattikonda  he  adjourned  to  the 
audience  tent;  but,  while  in  the  very  midst  of  transacting 
business  with  the  Collector,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  At 
first  no  apprehension  was  felt ; but  he  rapidly  sank.  During 
his  illness,  he  showed  his  usual  consideration  for  others, 
and  requested  the  friends  who  had  gathered  in  his  tent  to 
leave  it,  remarking,  “ It  is  not  fair  to  keep  you  in  an 
infected  chamber.”  About  three  o’clock  he  felt  a little 
better,  and,  with  a sweet  smile,  said  to  those  around,  “ It 
is  almost  worth  while  being  ill,  in  order  to  be  so  kindly 
nursed.”  This  improvement  was  only  transient,  and  at 
half-past  nine  he  fell  asleep.  He  was  buried  at  Gooty  next 
day  in  the  little  cemetery  beneath  the  rugged  hill  fortress. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  work  in  which  he  pre-eminent- 
ly excelled,  in  the  old  district  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  happy  and  useful  days,  “ the  father  of  the  people,”  as 
he  had  affectionately  been  called,  died  among  his  people. 
Perhaps,  there  was  no  one  of  our  Anglo-Indian  statesmen 
who  more  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  people  of 
India,  and  especially  with  the  ryots,  than  Sir  Thomas  Munro. 
No  one  more  fully  felt  with  them  and  for  them.  He  was  also 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  of  duty.  Self-interest 
seemed  never  to  step  before  duty.  The  aim  of  his  life  was  to 
advance  the  good  of  the  Hindus  themselves,  which  he  regard- 
ed as  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  India  that  they  could  not  be  separated.  He  was  open 
and  honest  as  the  day.  Whether  writing  the  description  of  a 
battle  as  a subaltern  or  an  elaborate  minute  as  a Governor, 
he  simply  stated  facts  as  they  were  without  exaggeration 
or  embellishment.  He  appeared  to  some  to  be  rather  hard 
and  stern  ; but  this  impression  may  have  been  made  by  the 
infirmity  of  deafness,  with  which  he  was  afflicted  in  early 
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life,  and  which  troubled  him  even  to  the  last.  This  possi- 
bly gave  him  an  abstracted,  and  apparently  haughty  manner. 
It  is  stated  by  his  biographer  that  he  was  a truly  religious 
man,  that  he  never  permitted  a day  to  pass  without  setting 
aside  some  portion  of  it  for  devotional  exercises,  and  that 
he  was  a diligent  student  of  Scripture.  To  none  are  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  India  more  deeply  indebted  than 
to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  one  else 
can  appropriately  be  awarded  the  honourable  designation, 
“ the  friend  of  the  Indian  ryot.” 
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SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM : 

THE  UBIQUITOUS  DIPLOMATIST. 


“ iEquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Seivare  mentem.” — Horace. 

“ Remember  to  keep  an  evenly  balanced  mind  in  the  midst  of  difficul- 
ties.” 

The  distinguished  diplomatist,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  is  a 
good  example  of  a high-spirited,  but  thoughtless  youth, 
who  afterwards  attained,  by  his  own  ability  and  exertion,  a 
very  eminent  position.  Born  of  parents  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances in  a farm  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk  in 
Scotland  on  May  2,  1769,  he  received  a cadetship,  while 
still  quite  a lad,  and  landed  at  Madras  in  April,  1783.  He 
was,  in  fact,  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  commenced 
his  military  career.  He  long  retained  his  youthful  appear- 
ance, and,  when  sent  on  his  first  separate  command,  as 
officer  in  charge  of  a detachment  of  British  soldiers,  to 
escort  some  prisoners  who  had  been  exchanged  on  their 
way  to  the  frontier  of  the  English  territory  during  the  war 
with  Tippoo  Sahib,  he  was  met  by  Major  Dallas  who  was 
escorting  them  through  the  dominion  of  Tippoo.  The 
Major,  as  he  drew  near-,  seeing  a bright,  rosy  youth,  riding 
a rough  pony,  asked  him  where  was  the  commanding 
officer.  “ I am  the  commanding  officer,5’  replied  young 
Malcolm,  rising  in  his  saddle,  much  to  his  companion’s 
amusement.  Still  better,  he  retained  his  youthful  elasticity 
of  spirits  and  joyousness  of  manner,  which  served  to  cheer 
and  uphold  him  in  times  of  anxiety  and  in  hours  of  polit- 
ical perplexity  and  embarrassment. 

The  first  years  of  his  Indian  life  were  spent  in  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  military  service.  He  was  idle  and  extra- 
vagant. He  got  into  debt ; but,  feeling  repentant  and 
ashamed,  he  stinted  and  starved  himself  rather  than  incur 
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additional  liabilities.  He  then  set  to  work  in  real  earnest  to 
overcome  the  deficiencies  in  his  early  education,  and  he  soon 
mastered  Hindustani  and  Persian,  which  afterwards  proved 
most  useful  in  obtaining  promotion.  He  also  diligently  appli- 
ed himself  to  the  study  of  Indian  history,  and  especially 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  government  of  the  English 
empire  in  India  had  been  founded,  and  in  which  he  subse- 
quently proved  a consummate  master.  The  first  appoint- 
ment for  which  he  applied  was  given  to  another.  He  was 
just  half-an-hour  too  late.  He  was  so  vexed  at  this  that, 
on  his  return  to  his  tent,  he  threw  himself  on  his  cot  and 
burst  into  tears.  The  successful  officer  was  murdered  on 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Court  to  which  he  bad  been 
appointed ; and  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  often  mentioned  the 
circumstance  in  after  years,  regarded  it  as  the  Providential 
ruling  of  One  who  had  reserved  him  for  greater  things. 
His  first  appointment  was  Persian  interpreter  to  the  de- 
tachment serving  with  the  Nizam’s  troops  before  Seringa- 
patam  in  1792  ; but  ill-health  soon  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Europe,  and  thus  the  first  portion  of  his  Indian  career 
came  to  a premature  close. 

In  the  cold  season  of  1795  Mr.  Malcolm  returned  to  Madras, 
and  was  appointed  Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  In  1797  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  the  great  Governor-Geueral,  stayed  for  a time  at 
Madras  on  his  way  to  Calcutta,  and  Captain  Malcolm  was 
introduced  to  him.  Pleased  with  some  reports  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  English  Government  and  the  Indian 
States,  which  Captain  Malcolm  had  pre-ented  to  him,  the 
Governor-General  gave  him  the  appointment  of  assistant 
to  the  Resident  at  the  Nizam’s  Court  at  Hyderabad.  This 
was  a critical  period  in  the  history  of  British  India. 
War  with  Tippoo  Sahib  was  imminent.  The  conduct  of  the 
Nizam  in  the  approaching  conflic  t was  all-important,  and 
it  was  well-known  that  the  French  Lad  then  obtained 
a commanding  influence  at  his  Court.  F rench  officers  of  dis- 
tinction were  in  command  of  several  battalions  of  his 
troops,  and  had  brought  them  into  a state  of  admirable 
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efficiency  and  discipline.  They  were  drilled  under  the 
colours  of  Republican  France  and  the  cap  of  liberty. 
Revolutionary  France  was  to  helpthe  thorough  tyrant  Tippoo 
in  his  designs  against  the  English.  The  Government  of 
India  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  by 
one  bold  stroke.  English  battalions  were  at  hand,  and  the 
Resident,  with  the  consent  of  the  Nizam,  was  preparing  to 
use  them  for  this  purpose.  Just  at  the  opportune  moment, 
however,  some  of  the  French  sepoys  mutinied,  and  a riot 
being  expected,  Captain  Malcolm  was  sent  to  quell  the 
tumult.  The  mutinous  sepoys  were  about  to  treat  him  in 
the  way  in  which  they  were  treating  their  own  officers, 
when  some  of  them  who  had  once  served  in  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  remembered  sundry  kindnesses  received  at  his 
hands,  recognized  him,  and,  lifting  him  on  their  heads,  bore 
him  to  a place  of  safety.  The  French  corps  were  after- 
wards disbanded  without  a conflict,  and  Captain  Malcolm 
was  despatched  to  present  their  colours  as  a trophy  to  the 
Governor-General. 

Still  more  stirring  events  were  rapidly  approaching.  The 
final  war  with  Tippoo  soon  followed.  The  French  troops 
being  out  of  the  way,  the  Nizam  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
English,  and  became  one  of  their  most  devoted  allies.  A 
contingent  was  sent  from  Hyderabad,  and  Captain  Malcolm 
was  appointed  to  accompany  it  as  political  officer.  The 
British  subsidiary  force,  composed  entirely  of  sepoys,  march- 
ed with  the  Nizam’s  contingent ; and  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  add  to  this  force  a European  regiment.  The 
regiment  selected  was  the  Thirty-third,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Duke 
of  Wellington,  between  whom  and  Captain  Malcolm  a firm 
and  lasting  intimacy  was  then  begun.  The  siege  and 
capture  of  Seringapatam  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The 
death  of  Tippoo  during  that  memorable  siege,  left  the  coun- 
try of  Mysore  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  The  parti- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  country  were  arranged  by  a 
Commission  consisting  of  a few  distinguished  officers,  the 
two  friends  Captain  Malcolm  and  Captain  Munro,  acting 
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jointly  as  Secretaries  to  the  Commission.  Two  carefully 
prepared  treaties  were  the  result  of  its  labours. 

Captain  Malcolm’s  next  employment  was  an  embassy  to 
the  Court  of  Persia.  The  principal  object  of  this  mission 
was  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  the  policy  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia  in  favour  of  England,  and  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  French  at  his  Court.  He  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing most  amicable  relations  between  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Shah,  and  he  left  behind  him  a most  favour- 
able impression  of  the  nation  which  he  represented,  he 
himself  being  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persians,  a veritable 
“ Rustam,”-  or  hero,  on  account  of  his  attractive  manner, 
noble  appearance,  and  conciliatory  but  resolute  demeanour. 

The  Governor-General,  fully  approving  of  the  manner  in 
which  Captain  Malcolm  had  conducted  these  negotiations, 
summoned  him  to  Calcutta  for  conference  on  his  return  to 
India.  For  a time  he  acted  as  the  Governor-General’s 
Private  Secretary,  and  so  ingratiated  himself  into  his  confi- 
dence that,  to  use  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye’s  words,  “ whenever  any 
difficulty  arose,  it  occurred  to  Lord  Wellesley  at  once  to 
send  Malcolm  to  set  it  right.”  However  this  might  have 
been,  it  is  the  fact  that,  during  the  next  few  years,  Captain 
Malcolm  travelled  much,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  service 
everywhere.  At  one  time  he  was  sent  to  Madras  to  settle 
certain  delicate  personal  matters  among  the  high  officials 
there  ; he  then  hastened  to  Bombay  to  conduct  pacific  nego- 
tiations with  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  consequence  of  the 
Persian  Ambassador  having  been  shot  during  an  affray  ; 
soon  he  was  at  Madras  again  in  order  to  take  up  his 
new  appointment  as  Resident  of  Mysore  ; he  then  posted 
to  the  camp  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Madras  at 
Hurryhur,  war  having  meanwhile  been  proclaimed  against 
the  Mahrattas  ; thence  he  pushed  on  to  the  headquarters 
of  his  friend,  General  Wellesley,  and  he  rendered  good 
service  in  assisting  to  place  the  Peshwa,  Baji  Row,  on  the 
throne  at  Poona.  Just  at  this  juncture  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  proceed  for  change  to  Bombay,  causing  him,  to 
his  great  chagrin,  to  miss  the  decisive  victory  of  Assaye. 
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He  was  not  long  absent,  however,  but  was  soon  back  again 
in  camp,  helping  to  cheer  and  enliven  his  brother-officers 
by  his  happy  flow  of  spirits.  He  had  a joke  for  every  one, 
whether  European,  Mussulman,  or  Hindu  ; and  it  is  said 
that  no  one  left  his  society  without  a smile  upon  his  face. 
Early  in  the  year  1804,  Captain  Malcolm  was  busv  negoti- 
ating the  treaty  with  Scindia.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
anxiety  incident  to  this  duty,  his  unfailing  spirits  buoyed 
him  up,  even  though  he  was  still  struggling  against  ill- 
health.  On  one  occasion,  at  a durbar,  which  was  being 
conducted  with  the  utmost  formality  and  decorum,  a 
thunder-storm  burst  over  the  durbar  tent,  and  rain  and 
hail  fell  in  torrents,  drenching  one  of  the  British  officers, 
which  made  the  young  Maharajah  laugh  heartily,  and 
the  durbar  broke  up  amid  general  hilarity  and  a scramble 
for  hail-stones,  which  created  such  amusement  that  both 
sides  parted  in  high  good  humour,  cordially  delighting  in 
the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  peace. 

It  was,  however,  a time  of  the  heaviest  anxiety  to  Major 
Malcolm.  The  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Maharajah  Scindia  devolved  entirely  on  him.  He  was 
completely  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  Governor- 
General,  and  was  thus  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  But 
Major  Malcolm  was  a confident  and  self-reliant  man.  His 
idea  of  duty,  like  that  of  every  true  man,  was  that  “ a man 
who  flies  from  responsibility  in  public  affairs  is  like  a 
soldier  who  quits  the  rank  in  action.”  The  treaties  which 
he  then  prepared  did  not  at  first  meet  with  the  full  ap- 
probation of  the  Governor- General ; but  Major  Malcolm 
afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  learning 
that  Lord  Wellesley  fully  approved  of  these  treaties,  but 
that  he  complimented  him  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  conducted.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a sharp 
conflict  of  opinion  ensued  between  the  Governor-General 
and  himself  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Gwalior,  which  Major  Malcolm  maintained  ought  to  be 
delivered  up  to  Scindia,  contrary  to  the  Governor-General’s 
opinion.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  regarding  this 
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subject,  he  was  courageous  enough  to  give  his  own  opinion 
very  clearly  to  the  one  on  whom  all  his  hopes  of  promotion 
depended ; and  the  correspondence  elicited  from  him  the 
following  noble  sentiment  that  states  the  true  principle  on 
which  the  stability  of  the  English  Empire  in  India  securely 
rests.  Nothing  could  shake  his  convictions,  he  wrote,  “ first, 
because  there  is  some  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  if 
■we  determine  a case  of  a disputable  nature  in  our  favour 
because  we  have  power,  we  shall  give  a blow  to  our  faith 
that  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  injurious  to  our  interests 
than  the  loss  of  fifty  provinces.  What  has  taken  us  through 
this  last  war  with  such  unexampled  success?  First,  no 
doubt,  the  gallantry  of  our  armies ; but  secondly — and 
hardly  secondly — our  reputation  for  good  faith.  These 
people  do  not  understand  the  laws  of  nations,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  them  comprehend  a thousand  refinements 
which  are  understood  and  practised  in  Europe.  They  will 
never  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  a treaty  should  be 
negotiated  upon  one  principle  and  fulfilled  on  another/’ 
Eventually,  Gwalior  and  the  territory  of  Gohud  were  trans- 
ferred to  Scindia.  Irritated  as  this  controversy  rendered 
Lord  Wellesley,  his  kindliness  towards  Colonel  Malcolm  was 
not  abated,  and  he  subsequently  wrote  to  him,  “ although 
these  discussions  have  given  me  great  pain,  they  have  not 
in  any  degree  impaired  my  friendship  and  regard  for  you, 
or  my  general  confidence  and  esteem.” 

The  next  three  or  four  years  of  Colonel  Malcolm’s  career 
were  full  of  further  incident  and  life.  Recent  events  had 
told  upon  his  health,  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refresh- 
ment in  a visit  to  the  east  coast,  and  he  went  to  Yizaga- 
patam  and  Ganjam ; his  health  being  somewhat  restored, 
he  proceeded  to  Mysore  to  resume  his  appointment  as 
Eesident.  He  had  scarcely  settled  down  with  the  intention 
of  preparing  his  History  of  Persia,  for  which  he  had  collect- 
ed the  materials  while  on  the  embassy  to  that  country,  than 
he  was  again  summoned  to  Calcutta  for  further  conference 
with  Lord  Wellesley  on  affairs  connected  with  the  Mahratta 
campaign  ; and  he  was,  as  the  result  of  this  interview,  sent 
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to  join  the  camp  of  Lord  Lake,  then  opposed  to  Holkar, 
who  had  fled  into  the  Punjab.  He  accompanied  the  army 
thither.  He  negotiated  at  this  time  the  final  treaty  with 
Scindia,  and,  peace  having  been  restored,  he  returned  once 
more  to  the  position  he  had  all  along  held  in  name,  the 
Residency  of  Mysore. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  Colonel  Malcolm’s  life  was 
sweetened  by  marriage.  On  July  4,  1807,  he  was  united 
to  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Alexander  Campbell, 
afterwards  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  Army.  To 
this  amiable  lady  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  they 
lived  together  for  many  years  in  happy  and  affectionate 
companionship.  This  event  did  not,  however,  add  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Colonel  Malcolm’s  life,  though  it  did  to  his 
happiness.  He  was  still  to  be  employed  actively  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  But  the  events  of  the  next  five  years 
need  not  be  followed  even  cursorily,  as  they  were  connect- 
ed with  a second  embassy  to  Persia,  the  object  of  which 
was  only  indirectly  concerned  with  the  history  and  the 
politics  of  India.  Notwithstanding  various  intrigues  against 
him,  he  was  finally  successful  in  the  negotiations  con- 
fided to  his  charge  by  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Minto. 
Between  two  visits  to  Persia,  he  had  been  sent  in  an  entire- 
ly different  direction,  that  is  to  say,  to  Masulipatam,  where 
he  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into  certain  grievances  of 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Madras  Army. 

In  the  year  1812  General  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  returned  to 
England.  Leaving  his  family  near  London,  he  went,  for  a 
time,  to  Scotland,  where  he  revisited  the  haunts  of  his  child- 
hood in  Dumfries-shire.  It  was  the  source  of  great  grief 
to  him  that  his  parents  had  died  during  his  absence,  and  he 
solaced  himself  by  hearing  them  praised.  “Visited,”  he 
wrote  in  his  journal,  “ visited  the  graves  of  my  parents,  and 
heard  the  noblest  praise  of  them  from  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
and  the  poor  that  they  had  aided  and  supported  ; to  whom 
the  aid  and  support  of  the  family  are  still  given.”  General 
Malcolm  was  absent  from  India  on  this  occasion  four  years. 
The  principal  events  of  this  period  were  the  honour  of 
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Knighthood  and  the  bestowal  of  the  Knight  Companionship 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  so  that  he  will  henceforward  be 
called  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  the  publication  of  his  History 
of  Persia,  which  was  most  favourably  received  by  the 
literary  world. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  behind, 
returned  to  India  in  the  year  1816,  and  reached  Madras, 
March  17,  1817.  He  found  himself  at  once  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  excitement  of  Indian  politics  and  of  the  antici- 
pation of  war.  Armies  from  each  Presidency  were  con- 
verging on  the  predatory  force  of  the  celebrated  Pindari 
freebooter,  Cheetoo ; and  at  the  same  time,  each  of  the 
great  Mahratta  states  was  on  the  eve  of  declaring  war 
against  the  English  Government.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was 
just  the  man  required  for  the  crisis.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  Mahratta  character ; he  knew  the  history,  the 
politics,  and  the  aspirations  of  each  Mahratta  court; 
and  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
Mahratta  chiefs.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  at  Madras, 
he  received  a letter  from  the  Earl  of  Moira,  afterwards 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  was  then  Governor- General, 
inviting  him  to  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  his 
counsel  at  that  particular  juncture.  After  a few  weeks 
there,  during  which  the  Governor-General  took  him  into 
his  confidence,  he  returned  to  South  India  in  a half 
political,  half  military  capacity.  As  the  Agent  of  the 
Governor-General  he  was  empowered  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  as  Brigadier-General, 
he  was  to  accompany  the  advanced  force.  In  the  former 
capacity,  he  visited  the  several  Residencies  of  Mysore, 
Hyderabad,  Poona,  and  Nagpore.  At  Poona  he  took 
counsel  with  his  friend  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone, 
and  he  did  his  best  to  influence  the  Peshwa,  whom  he  knew 
well  and  with  whom  he  had  negotiated  former  treaties.  If 
any  man  could  have  arrested  Baji  Row  in  his  unwarrantable 
plans,  it  would  have  been  Sir  John  Malcolm;  but  that 
prince  was  too  infatuated  with  his  projects  against  the 
English  Government  to  recede.  As  soon  as  war  was  de- 
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dared,  Sir  John  Malcolm  assumed  command  of  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  grand  army  under  the  supreme  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  of  Mahid- 
pore  fell  on  his  division,  and  he  led  it  with  singular  courage 
and  devotion,  freely  exposing  himself  to  danger.  But 
thou  gh  he  gallantly  distinguished  himself  in  action,  he  will 
be  best  remembered  in  India  as  an  able  civil  administrator. 
When  looking  forward  to  the  campaign,  he  ha,d  expressed 
the  sanguine  hope  that  the  main  object  of  the  war  was 
to  give  peace  and  prosperity  to  a miserable  people  and  a 
wasted  country.  The  principal  negotiations  with  the  de 
feated  sovereigns,  Baji  Row  and  ERlkar,  were  conducted 
by  him,  and  a large  portion  of  the  conquered  territories 
was  placed  under  his  administration. 

The  next  three  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  pacifi- 
cation and  government  of  Malwa.  This  was  thoroughly 
congenial  work.  He  made  himself  accessible  to  all.  High 
and  low  were  made  welcome  to  his  presence.  “ I wish  1 
had  you  here  for  a week,”  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends, 
“ to  show  you  my  nawabs,  rajahs,  Bheel  chiefs,  potails,  and 
ryots.  My  room  is  a thoroughfare  from  morning  to  night. 
No  moonshees,  dewans,  dubashees,  or  even  chobdars,  but 
char  darwazah  kolah  (the  four  doors  open),  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  countries  may  learn  what  our  principles  are 
at  the  fountain-head.  Of  the  result  of  my  efforts  I will  not 
speak.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  the  highest  ruler  to  the 
lowest  robber,  from  the  palace  in  the  city  to  the  shed  in  the 
deepest  recess  of  the  mountain  forest,  your  friend  Malcolm 
Sahib  is  a welcome  and  familiar  guest,  and  is  as  much  pleas- 
ed with  firing  arrows  and  eating  roots  with  the  latter,  as 
at  the  fine  durbars,  and  sumptuous  feasts  of  the  former.” 
Of  course,  he  had  the  usual  attendants  and  assistants  about 
him  ; but,  he  wrote,  “ they  step  aside  when  any  one,  from  a 
rajah  to  a ryot,  pronounces  my  name,  with  the  expression 
of  a wish  to  see  me  either  from  a motive  of  respect,  curi- 
osity, or  business.  No  business,  however  urgent,  no  meal, 
however  hungry  I am,  is  allowed  to  prevent  the  instant 
access  of  any  human  being,  however  humble.  He  is  heard 
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and  answered,  either  at  the  moment  or  at  an  hour  appointed 
by  myself.  First  impressions  are  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  hazarded  by  leaving  applications  to  the  common 
routine  of  moonsbees,  &c.”  This  was  his  own  account  of  his 
labours.  Another  extract  must  be  given  from  a letter  of 
an  officer  on  his  staff.  “ Nobody  that  I ever  saw  or  heard 
of  can  get  over  the  same  quantity  of  business  in  the  same 
quantity  of  time  that  he  does  ; and  his  reputation  stands  so 
very  high  with  the  people  that  his  being  personally  concern- 
ed in  any  arrangements  goes  further  in  satisfying  them  than 
I believe  would  the  interference  of  any  other  man  upon 
earth.  When  we  crossed  the  Nerbudda  in  1817,  the  state 
of  Malwa  was  scarcely  to  be  described.  It  was  a country 
without  a government,  a state  without  revenue,  an  army 
without  pay  ; consequently,  a peasantry  without  protection 
from  the  villanies  of  the  troops  of  their  own  sovereign,  or 
the  depredators  who  chose  to  plunder  them.  We  now  see 
around  us  a state,  though  at  present  reduced  in  respect 
of  revenue,  yet  respectable  ; and  perhaps,  the  finest  country 
in  India  again  wearing  the  face  of  cheerful  industry ; the  in- 
habitants, assured  of  protection,  returning  to  their  villages, 
and  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  better  times.  This 
is  Sir  -John  Malcolm’s  work,  and  a most  glorious  work  it  has 
been.  For  whatever  time  his  fame  may  last  in  Europe, 
Malcolm  Sahib  will  be  remembered  in  Malwa  as  long  as 
regular  government  exists,  of  which  he  has  again  laid  the 
foundation.”  He  delighted  in  helping  to  civilize  the  wild 
hill  race,  the  Bheels,  many  of  whom  inhabited  Malwa.  He 
was  a great  shikari,  and  there  were  plenty  of  tigers  about. 
The  tigers  he  shot  : the  Bheels  he  made  his  friends.  For 
years  afterwards  his  name  was  used  as  a charm  by  this 
primitive  people,  and  the  names  of  Malcolm  and  Malwa 
are  inseparably  united. 

In  the  year  1821  Sir  John  Malcolm  quitted  the  work  in 
which  he  was  deeply  interested,  and  set  his  face  towards 
England,  whither  he  returned  through  Egypt,  which  was  not 
then  the  highway  to  India,  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
arriving  in  April,  1822.  He  was  rejoiced  once  more  to 
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join  his  wife  and  family.  His  was  not  the  temperament, 
however,  to  settle  down  in  his  native  land,  and  he  was, 
after  a time,  eagerly  anxious  for  further  employment.  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay  iu  succession 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Elphinstone.  He  served  as  Governor  only 
three  years;  but  they  were  most  uneventful.  The  times 
were  happily  tranquil  ; there  were  few  matters  of  urgent 
importance  to  occupy  his  attention  ; and  the  only  fact 
worthy  of  record  was  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
as  accessible  to  all  who  desired  to  see  him  while  Governor 
as  he  had  been  when  Commissioner  of  Malwa.  “ I have  a 
public  breakfast,”  he  wrote,  describing  his  daily  routine  as 
Governor,  “ on  six  days  of  the  week,  and  one  council  day. 
Every  one  comes  that  likes.  It  is  a social  levee,  without 
formality  or  distinction.  I am  down  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  and  stay  as  long  after  it.  Every  human  being 
who  desires  it,  from  writer  to  judge,  Horn  cadet  to  general, 
has  his  turn  at  the  Governor.  At  half-past  ten  I am  in  my 
own  room,  have  no  visitors,  and  am  given  up  to  business. 
I have  four  or  five  good  riding  horses,  and  leave  the  door 
every  morning  at  a quarter  to  five,  returning  a little  after 
seven,  having  always  gone  nine  or  ten  miles,  sometimes 
more.  I drink  no  wine,  and  live  very  moderately.  The 
business  is  considerable ; but  it  is  always  greatest  at  the 
commencement.”  It  must  be  stated  that  he  was  not 
popular  as  a Governor,  and,  with  the  common  perversity  of 
human  nature,  having  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
he  was  anxious  to  leave  it,  and  looked  forward  to  a speedy 
return  to  England,  where  he  hoped  to  serve  India  more 
effectually  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  than  in  executive 
work  in  Bombay  or  elsewhere. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  finally  retired  from  the  service  in  1831, 
when  he  was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  after  forty-eight 
years  spent  in  hard  work  for  his  country  in  India.  He  took 
a house  on  Wimbledon  Common,  seven  miles  from  London, 
which  was  at  a convenient  distance,  enabling  him  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  with  ease,  being  with  his  family 
and  yet  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  great  city.  Some 
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years  before,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  advised  him 
to  go  into  Parliament,  and  now  that  he  had  retired  from 
the  Indian  service,  he  followed  this  advice,  hoping  that  it 
would  open  to  him  a fresh  career  in  which  be  could  serve 
his  country.  He  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Laun- 
ceston in  the  country  of  Cornwall.  Those  were  days  of 
great  political  excitement,  during  which  the  Reform  Bill 
was  past.  He  belonged  to  the  Tory  party,  which  was  then 
very  unpopular ; and  he  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  warmly  opposed  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  was,  however,  past  in  the  following  year,  and,  among 
other  places,  Launceston  was  disfranchised,  and  he  lost 
his  seat.  He  did  not  enter  Parliament  again.  He  pur- 
chased a small  estate  in  Berkshire,  and  amused  himself  by 
budding  a house  after  his  own  plans.  He  also  busied  him- 
self in  literary  pursuits.  He  was  anxious  to  finish  his  Life 
of  Lord  Clive , and  to  begin  a new  work  on  the  Government 
of  India,  in  which  he  could  give  expression  to  his  ideas 
of  the  principles  that  the  experience  of  so  many  years  had 
impressed  upon  him.  The  time  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  drawing  near,  and 
he  took  a great  interest  in  the  discussion  regarding  it.  He 
made  a long  and  fervent  speech  at  the  old  India  House  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  moving  the  adoption  of  certain  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company  accepting  the 
governing  power  over  this  country  without  the  commercial 
advantages  and  privileges  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
This  was  the  last  public  utterance  of  one  of  the  Company’s 
most  able  servants.  He  was  seized  with  influenza,  a disease 
which  that  year  was  very  prevalent  in  England.  It  weak- 
ened him  much,  but  he  persisted  in  going  to  the  India 
House  to  watch  the  course  of  the  debate.  In  this  weak- 
ened condition  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  and,  after  a 
fewr  "weeks  of  lingering  illness,  he  died  on  May  30,  1833. 

We  have  thus  briefly  given  an  account  of  a very  re- 
markable career.  Frank,  outspoken,  honest,  but  rather 
boisterous  and  noisy,  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  a good  spec- 
imen of  those  eminent  men  who  created  the  great  In- 
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dian  Empire.  He  was  equally  genial  and  pleasant  with 
Muhammadans  and  Hindus  as  he  was  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ; but  the  grand  lesson  to  be  learned  from  his 
life  is  what  every  English  statesman  who  has  to  deal  with 
the  politics  of  India  should  lay  especially  to  heart, — namely, 
the  superlative  value  of  scrupulous  good  faith  in  every  act 
and  in  every  treaty.  His  writings,  and  especially  his  Polit- 
ical History  of  India,  insist  strongly  and  persistently  on 
this  point ; and  they  contain  so  many  wise  and  sound 
maxims  on  the  intercourse  of  Englishmen  with  the  people 
of  this  land  that  a selection  from  them  used  invariably  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  young  civilian  on  his  land- 
ing on  the  shores  of  India. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  transparent  honesty  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm’s  own  character.  The  Hindu  and  Muham- 
madan princes  with  whom  he  had  to  carry  on  negotiations 
felt  that  he  was  a man  to  be  thoroughly  trusted,  and  this 
was  the  secret  of  his  success.  They  were  perfectly  aware 
that,  while  he  himself  said  what  he  meant,  he  was  not  one 
who  could  be  overreached.  Nothing  like  chicanery  or  de- 
ceit could  be  attempted  with  him,  because  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Oriental  character,  and  knew  that  the 
best  way  of  meeting  any  attempt  at  underhand  dealing  was 
to  oppose  to  it  the  straightforward  and  direct  policy  of  an 
English  statesman.  He  was  not  only  respected  by  Hindu 
princes,  but  beloved  by  Hindu  ryots  and  the  people  at  large. 
He  had  a sympathy  with  them  and  a geniality  towards 
them  that  attracted  their  affection.  It  is  said  that  “if 
a timely  joke  would  answer  his  purpose  better  than  a 
Government  regulation,  he  made  the  joke  and  left  the  code 
on  the  shelf.”  By  this  happy  temper  he  disarmed  discon- 
tent and  drew  towards  himself,  and  through  himself  to  the 
British  Government,  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

In  his  domestic  character  Sir  John  Malcolm  seems  to 
have  been  most  loveable.  He  was  a very  affectionate  son 
and  brother;  the  closer  and  tenderer  relationship  of  hus- 
band and  father  was  of  the  purest  character  ; and  he  was 
a firm  and  constant  friend.  His  friendship  with  such  men 
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as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Elphinstone,  Metcalfe,  and 
Munro,  showed  that  his  sterling  qualities  were  appreciated 
by  some  of  the  first  Indian  statesmen  of  that  time,  while 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
and  the  other  Governors-General  under  whom  he  served, 
shows  that  they  thoroughly  valued  the  faithful  service  and 
devotion  which  he  had  so  freely  rendered  to  his  own  nation 
and  to  his  adopted  country. 

On  greater  and  higher  matters  he  was,  as  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  are,  too  reticent.  He  was,  however,  most 
scrupulous  with  regard  to  his  religious  duties.  He  was 
very  particular  in  his  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
day,  on  which  he  always  put  aside  his  ordinary  literary 
work,  and  generally  employed  himself  in  turning  the  Scrip- 
tures into  verse.  We  think  that  a fitting  close  of  this 
brief  sketch  will  be  an  extract  from  his  biography  by  Sir 
John  William  Kaye,  who  thus  summarizes  the  Christian 
aspect  of  his  character : — “ He  had  derived  in  early  youth, 
from  religious  parents,  lessons  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
principles  of  Christian  conduct,  which,  although  it  was 
not  his  wont  to  make  parade  of  these  things,  he  held  in 
solemn  remembrance  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career. 
He  had  ever  the  highest  respect  for  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  Church ; and  he  lived  in  a state  of  incessant 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to  the  benign  Creator,  whose 
good  gifts  had  descended  so  copiously  upon  him.  The 
sentiment  of  reverence  was,  indeed,  as  strong  within  him 
as  that,  of  love.  He  lived  in  charity  with  all  men,  and 
he  walked  humbly  with  his  God.” 
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“ All  that  rulers  can  do  is  to  merit  dominion  by  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  those  under  them.”  Lord  Metcalfe. 

Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  was  born  at  Calcutta  on 
January  30,  1785.  He  was  the  second  son  of  an  officer  in 
the  Bengal  Army,  who,  retiring  early  from  the  service, 
became  a Director  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  a member 
of  Parliament,  and  a baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Having  thus  the  power  to  bestow  what  were  then  con- 
sidered very  lucrative  appointments,  he  sent  his  elder 
son  as  a writer  to  China,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
in  the  same  capacity  to  Bengal.  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  a studious  boy,  delighting 
more  in  his  books  than  in  athletic  sports  and  games,  and 
he  attracted  the  attention  and  regard  of  Dr.  Goodall,  then 
master  of  the  house  in  which  he  boarded,  who  subsequently 
became  head-master  and  provost  of  that  celebrated  College. 
He  left  Eton  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  and  before  he 
became  sixteen  he  had  sailed  for  India. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  landed  at  Calcutta  on  January  3,  1801. 
Lord  Wellesley  was  at  that  time  Governor-General.  A 
short  while  previously,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  taken 
into  serious  consideration  the  carelessness  and  extravagance 
of  their  Civil  Servants  in  India,  and  they  had  written  a 
thoughtful  despatch  on  the  desecration  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  day,  the  general  disregard  of  religion,  and  the 
luxury  of  living  in  Bengal.  “ It  is,”  they  wrote  with  wise 
prescience,  “on  the  qualities  of  our  servants  that  the  safety 
of  the  British  possessions  in  India  essentially  depends — on 
their  virtue,  their  intelligence,  their  laborious  application, 
their  vigilance,  and  their  public  spirit.  We  have  seen,  and 
do  still  with  pleasure  see,  honourable  examples  of  all  these  ; 
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we  are  anxious  to  preserve  and  increase  such  examples, 
and  therefore  cannot  contemplate  without  alarm  the  ex- 
cessive growth  of  fashionable  amusements  and  show,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  enervate  the  mind  and  impair  its 
nobler  qualities — to  introduce  a hurtful  emulation  in  expense, 
to  set  up  false  standards  of  merit,  and  to  beget  an  aversion 
to  serious  occupation.”  As  one  remedy  of  this  evil,  Lord 
Wellesley  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a College  at 
Calcutta,  through  which  all  young  civilians  were  to  pass, 
and  in  which  they  were  to  study  the  languages  and  laws  of 
the  country  and  the  regulations  of  Government,  so  as 
to  render  them  better  fitted  for  their  future  duties.  Charles 
Metcalfe  was  the  first  student  admitted  into  this  new 
College. 

The  young  civilian  applied  himself  diligently  to  his 
studies,  but  sorely  against  the  grain.  He  was  very  home- 
sick, and  before  he  had  been  a year  in  India,  he  wrote 
entreating  his  father  to  obtain  him  an  appointment  in 
some  public  office  in  London.  Before  he  received  his 
father’s  reply,  encouraging  him  to  persevere,  he  was  in 
better  spirits,  having  been  appointed  Assistant  to  Colonel 
Collins,  then  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia 
at  Oojein,  and  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s.  The  long 
palanquin  journey  from  Calcutta  in  the  cold  season  did  him 
good,  and  restored  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits.  He  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  at  Oojein.  Colonel  Collins  and  he 
did  not  get  on  well  together,  and  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment. By  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  back  again 
in  Calcutta. 

Soon  after  his  return  thither,  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  appoint- 
ed an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  following  April  he  received  a similar 
appointment,  but  one  which  was  really  a stepping-stone 
to  influence  and  power  hereafter.  He  was  made  an  assist- 
ant in  the  office  of  the  Governor-General  himself.  It  was 
the  idea  of  Lord  Wellesley  that  a certain  number  of  the 
most  promising  young  civilians  should  be  trained  under  his 
own  superintendence,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  his 
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own  views  regarding  Indian  politics  so  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  carry  them  into  effect  when  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  high  positions  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Being  young,  enthusiastic,  and  easily  influenced,  they  be- 
came cordially  attached  to  Lord  Wellesley  himself,  and 
thorough  believers  in  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  and  plans. 
It  was  the  eve  of  the  great  Mahratta  war.  The  armies  of 
Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  and  General  Lake  were  approach- 
ing the  territories  of  the  reigning  Mahratta  sovereigns. 
The  political  events  that  led  to  this  memorable  war  were 
drawing  to  an  end;  and  a careful  training  extending  over 
a year  and  a half  under  the  eye  of  the  chief  actor 
in  these  events  was  invaluable.  When  war  was  declared, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  then  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  Political  Assistant  to  General  Lake,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  being,  in  fact,  the  representative  of  the 
Governor-General  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army.  The 
bluff  old  soldier  in  command  was  by  no  means  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  the  youthful  civilian  being  sent  into  his  camp, 
and  regarded  him  more  in  the  character  of  a hindrance 
and  a spy  than  as  a help.  This  feeling  naturally  extended 
to  his  officers,  and  it  was  made  very  plain  that  Mr.  Metcalfe 
was  looked  upon  as  if  he  were  out  of  his  proper  position. 
Evidently  feeling  this  treatment,  he  quietly  resolved  to 
show  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  soldierly  qualities  ; and 
when  a breach  was  effected  in  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of 
Deeg,  to  which  the  General  had  laid  siege  soon  after  he 
had  arrived  in  the  camp,  he  volunteered  to  accompany  the 
storming  party,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  fort. 
This  gallant  conduct  completely  altered  the  opinion  of  the 
brave  old  General,  who  ever  after  called  him  his  “ little 
stormer.” 

Mr.  Metcalfe’s  duties  at  this  time  were  to  correspond 
with  the  native  authorities,  to  enter  into  negotiation  with 
the  enemy,  when  practicable,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
Government  on  all  matters  of  importance.  The  chief  enemy 
to  whom  General  Lake  was  opposed,  was  Holkar,  an  active 
Mahratta  chief  who  boasted  of  what  he  called  “ the  empire 
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of  his  saddle. ” Mr. Metcalfe  accompanied  the  frequent  expe- 
ditions after  him,  and,  when  he  was  fairly  brought  to  bay, 
conducted  the  negotiations  with  him  in  person.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Mahratta’s  durbar  tent,  and  the  account  he 
gave  of  this  interview  is  so  graphic  and  picturesque  that  it 
deserves  to  be  quoted.  Holkar  had  fled  before  the  British 
troops  into  the  Punjab,  and  the  interview  between  the  young 
English  civilian  and  the  Mahratta  chief  was  held  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej.  By  the  side  of  Holkar  was  Ameer 
Khan,  a celebrated  Pathan  mercenary,  who  had  acquired 
the  favour  of  both  Scindia  and  Holkar,  and  who  after- 
wards proved  a most  troublesome  opponent  to  the  British 
Grovernment. 

“Ex-chushm-oo-doula’s  appearance,  (the  One-eyed,  a nick- 
name for  Holkar),”  wrote  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  a friend,  “is 
very  grave,  his  countenance  expressive,  his  manners  and 
conversation  easy.  The  same  countenance,  however,  which 
was  strongly  expressive  of  joy  when  I saw  him,  would  look 
very  black  under  the  influence  of  rage  or  any  dark  passions. 
A little  lap-dog  was  on  his  musnud — a strange  play-fellow 
for  Holkar.  The  jewels  on  his  neck  were  invaluably  rich. 
All  his  chiefs  were  present.  Ameer  Khan  is  a blackguard 
in  his  looks,  and  affected,  on  the  occasion  of  my  reception, 
t • be  particularly  fierce  by  rubbing  his  coat  over  with 
gunpowder,  and  assuming  in  every  way  the  air  of  a common 
soldier.  But  for  his  proximity  to  Holkar,  he  would  have 
passed  for  one.  I consider  his  behaviour  to  have  been 
affectation.  He  had  the  impudence  to  ask  from  me  my 
name,  which  must  have  been  known  to  him  ; and  his  conduct 
was  so  evidently  designed  to  bringhimself  into  notice  that, 
I felt  gratification  in  disappointing  the  unknown  impudent, 
and,  answering  plainly  to  his  question,  I turned  from  him 
and  continued  a good-humoured,  conversation  with  Holkar 
and  Bhas  Buskur.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  appointed 
Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Delhi.  He  had  been  there  only 
two  years,  when  he  was  sent  on  a most  important  embassy  to 
the  Punjab.  An  uneasy  feeling  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
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those  in  authority  at  Calcutta  with,  regard  to  French  in- 
trigues in  several  Oriental  Courts,  and  it  was  determined  to 
despatch  embassies  to  some  of  the  potentates  concerned 
with  the  object  of  counteracting  them.  While  Colonel 
Malcolm  was  commissioned  to  proceed  for  this  purpose  to 
Teheran  and  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  to  Peshawar, 
Mr.  Metcalfe  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Maharajah  Runjeet 
Singh.  The  negotiations  were  protracted  and  tedious. 
He  conducted  his  part  of  the  proceedings  with  a singular 
combination  of  firmness,  patience,  and  prudence.  He  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  great  ruler  of  the 
Punjab  the  advantage  he  would  acquire  by  taking  his  part 
in  frustrating  the  anticipated  advanceof  the  French  through 
Persia  and  Afghanistan;  but  Runjeet  Singh  was  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  advantage  would  not  be  wholly 
on  his  side.  He  eventually  consented,  however,  to  enter 
into  a treaty  of  general  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
English  Government. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Government,  Lord  Minto,  who  was  then  Gov- 
ernor-General, invited  Mr  Metcalfe  to  Calcutta,  and  took 
him  in  his  suite  to  Madras.  After  a brief  stay  at  the 
Court  of  Scindia  as  Resident,  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  appointed 
Resident  at  Delhi,  where,  for  some  seven  years  and  more, 
he  did  most  excellent  service  to  the  State.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty-six  he  had  attained  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  influential  positions  in  India.  His  duties  were  both 
political  and  administrative.  He  was  brought  into  contact 
not  only  with  the  nominal  Emperor  of  Delhi,  but  with  the 
sovereigns  of  the  adjoining  states,  and  the  extensive  terri- 
tory around  Delhi  was  under  his  management  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  Government.  During  the  period  of 
his  administration  the  second  great  Mahratta  war  took 
place  ; and,  although  he  took  no  immediate  part  in  it,  he 
contributed  materially  to  its  success  by  the  negotiations 
which  he  conducted  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  by 
preserving  tranquillity  in  the  country  over  which  he  had 
direct  control.  His  principal  achievement  during  the  war 
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was  bringing  to  terms  the  Pathan  freebooter  Ameer  Khan, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made. 

As  the  main  object  of  these  sketches  is  to  show  the 
beneficial  effect  of  British  rule  on  the  people  themselves, 
an  outline  is  given  of  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Metcalfe 
conducted  the  administration  of  the  territory  entrusted  to 
his  charge.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  improved  in  a 
marked  degree  under  his  thoughtful  administration.  The 
revenue  system  was  based  on  the  village  settlement. 
Agreements  were  made  beteen  the  Government  and  the 
head-men  or  Zemindars  of  each  village  ; but  the  settlements 
were  only  for  brief  periods,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  anxious 
that  they  should  be  made  for  periods  of  longer  duration. 
“ Settlements  should  be  made,”  he  wrote,  “ for  periods  of 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  a hundred  years — the 
longer,  perhaps,  the  better.  At  all  events,  the  periods  should 
be  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  considerable  profit  being  made 
by  the  cultivators  from  their  own  labour  and  enterprise. 
This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  system.”  He  then  describes 
the  advantage  which  these  long  settlements  are  calculated 
to  bestow  : — “ In  exchange  for  insecurity,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Government  to  confer  security.  Instead  of  wealth  law- 
lessly acquired  by  opposition  to  the  Government,  and 
hastily  spent  to  avoid  plunder,  we  may  confer  the  power  of 
acquiring  solid,  legitimate,  and  lasting  wealth,  which  shall 
be  cherished,  applauded,  and  upheld  by  the  Government, 
and  which  shall  be  a source  of  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  of  flattering  distinction  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers.  Then,  instead  of  dissatisfied  and  disaffected  land- 
holders truly  complaining  that  we  have  injured  them  by 
diminishing  their  consequence  and  their  profits,  we  may 
expect  to  have  land-holders  bound  to  us  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  self-interest,  and  acknowledging,  from  irresistible 
conviction,  the  incomparable  benefits  of  our  rule.”  It  is 
satisfactory  to  state  that  the  system  thus  warmly  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Metcalfe  contained  the  principles  on  which 
the  entire  settlement  of  the  North-West  Provinces  was 
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subsequently  based.  We  think  it  well  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing noble  sentiments,  which,  though  immediately  applica- 
ble to  his  opinions  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue, 
refer  equally  to  the  whole  subject  of  British  rule  in  India  : — 
“There  may  be  those  who  would  argue  that  it  is  injudi- 
cious to  establish  a system  which,  by  exciting  a free  and 
independent  character,  may  possibly  lead,  at  a future 
period,  to  dangerous  consequences.  But  supposing  the 
remote  possibility  of  these  evil  consequences,  that  would 
not  be  a sufficient  reason  for  withholding  any  advantage 
from  our  subjects ; but  how  unworthy  it  would  be  of  a 
liberal  Government  to  give  weight  to  such  objections. 
The  world  is  governed  by  an  irresistible  Power,  which 
giveth  and  taketh  away  dominion ; and  vain  would  be  the 
impotent  prudence  of  men  against  the  operations  of  its 
almighty  influence.  All  that  rulers  can  do  is  to  merit 
dominion  by  promotingthe  happiness  of  those  under  them. 
If  we  perform  our  duty  in  this  respect,  the  gratitude  of 
India  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  will  accompany  our 
name  throughout  all  ages,  whatever  may  be  the  revolutions 
of  futurity ; but  if  we  withhold  blessings  from  our  subjects 
from  a selfish  apprehension  of  possible  danger  at  a remote 
period,  we  shall  merit  that  reverse  which  time  has  possibly 
in  store  for  us,  and  shall  fall  with  the  mingled  hatred  and 
contempt — the  hisses  and  execration,  of  mankind. ” 

Side  by  side  with  these  just  and  generous  sentiments,  we 
quote  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  opinion  regarding  another  question 
which,  in  the  present  day,  is  much  discussed,  namely,  the 
Abkari  Tax.  “ A diminution  in  this  branch  of  revenue,”  he 
said,  “ is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  There  is  no  danger  of  a 
permanent  or  serious  loss  as  long  as  people  drink  spirituous 
liquors;  and  any  decrease  of  revenue  proceeding  from  a dimi- 
nution of  consumption  would  be  a cause  of  joy  rather  than 
of  regret.”  He  also  strongly  advocated  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Delhi  Canal,  showing  how  much  he  was  impressed 
by  the  enormous  benefits  likely  to  be  derived  from  well- 
considered  schemes  of  irrigation.  “ It  is  supposed,”  he 
wrote,  “that  the  produce  of  the  canal  would,  in  a very 
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short  time,  repay  the  expense  of  bringing  it  into  order  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  restoration  of  this  beneficial 
work  would  be  productive  of  a great  increase  of  revenue 
to  Government,  and  a great  increase  of  comfort,  wealth, 
and  health  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  city 
of  Delhi.”  A final  quotation  regarding  this  period  of  his 
Indian  service  gives  a summary  of  the  benefits  which  he 
had  helped  to  confer  on  the  people  during  his  administra- 
tion. “Capital  punishment,”  he  said,  “was  discouraged, 
and  finally  abolished.  Swords  and  other  implements  of 
intestine  warfare,  to  which  the  people  were  prone,  were 
turned  into  ploughshares,  not  figuratively  alone,  but  liter- 
ally also;  villagers  being  made  to  give  up  their  arms, 
which  were  returned  to  them  in  the  shape  of  agricultural 
implements.  Suttees  were  prohibited.  The  rights  of 
Government  were  better  maintained  than  in  other  prov- 
inces, by  not  being  subjected  to  the  irreversible  decisions 
of  its  judicial  servants,  with  no  certain  laws  for  their  guid- 
ance and  control.  The  rights  of  the  people  were  better 
preserved,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  village  constitutions, 
and  by  avoiding  those  pernicious  sales  of  lands  for  arrears 
of  revenue,  which,  in  other  provinces,  have  tended  so  much 
to  destroy  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  mass  of  the  agricul- 
tural community.” 

Notwithstanding  the  eminence  of  his  position  and  the  be- 
neficial nature  of  his  employment,  it  appears  from  his  letters 
at  this  time,  that  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  in  a very  morbid  and 
rather  discontented  frame  of  mind.  Being  of  a most  loving 
and  affectionate  disposition,  he  felt  keenly  the  absence 
from  his  relatives  and  home,  and  this  feeling  tended  to 
make  him  unsociable  and  depressed.  Notwithstanding 
his  own  ideas  regarding  himself,  his  friends  found  him  the 
reverse  of  what  he  called  himself — “ unsociable  and  morose.” 
Courteous  in  manner,  hospitable,  and  generous,  he  made 
the  Residency  at  Delhi  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a host  of 
friends.  The  place  was  endeared  to  him  by  many  new 
friendships  ; and,  contrary  to  the  feelings  expressed  when 
writing  to  England,  he  afterwards  regarded  his  stay  there 
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with  the  happiest  recollections.  The  time  had  now  come 
for  him  to  leave.  He  was  summoned  at  the  end  of  1818, 
by  Lord  Hastings,  then  Governor-General,  to  occupy  the 
position  of  Political  Secretary  to  Government,  and  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  assume  charge  of  this  very 
important  office.  He  did  not  relish  the  work,  however, 
and  he  was  glad  after  a few  months  to  find  himself  free. 
He  was  appointed  Resident  at  the  Court  of  His  Highness  the 
Nizam  at  Hyderabad.  This  was  a position  quite  after  his 
own  heart.  The  representative  of  the  British  Government 
at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
officers  in  India.  The  rank  of  the  Nizam  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most reigning  sovereigns  demanded  that  the  greatest  pru- 
dence and  care  should  be  exercised  in  all  the  relations  of 
Government  with  him,  and  the  administration  of  the  exten- 
sive territory  under  his  dominion  was  always  a subject  of 
the  closest  concern  to  the  Government  of  India.  Both  polit- 
ical and  domestic  considerations  required  that  relations 
with  the  Nizam  should  be  cordial  and  friendly,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  keenest  vigilance  should  be  exercised.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  left  Calcutta  in  the  second  week  of  November, 
1820,  and  was  received  by  the  Nizam  in  state  on  the  25th 
of  that  month.  He  found  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country  in  the  most  distracted  condition.  The  Government 
had  been  involved  in  pecuniary  transactions  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  finances  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
This  led  to  oppression  and  injustice  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  very  first  subject  to  which  he  was  obliged 
to  direct  his  attention  was  the  lessening  of  the  burden 
cast  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  As  a remedy  for 
this  over-taxation,  he  divided  the  country  into  certain 
portions,  and  commissioned  his  own  Assistants  and  some 
of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  Nizam’s  officials  to  travel 
about,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  checking  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  He  was  very  careful  lest  this 
policy  should  be  regarded  as  having  the  slightest  tendency 
towards  the  introduction  of  British  rule.  It  was  entirely  in 
the  interests  of  the  Nizam  himself.  “ These  officers  should 
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take  no  part,”  he  wrote,  “ in  the  collection  of  the  revenues, 
nor  in  the  general  administration  of  the  country.  They 
should  not  have  any  peculiar  official  designation  founded  on 
tbeir  duties,  lest  it  should  be  considered  as  a partial  intro- 
duction of  our  rule ; and  if,  at  any  time,  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  ground  of  hope  that  a district  could  be  managed 
safely  without  such  a check,  I should  think  it  a duty  to 
withdraw  the  officer  from  that  district,  though  I have  no 
expectation,  I confess,  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  of  preserving  the 
Nizam’s  Government  in  all  its  parts  entire,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  check  of  European  integrity,  which  can  at 
any  time  be  removed  without  damaging  any  other  part 
of  the  edifice,  if  at  any  time  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
If  the  Nizam’s  officers  were  allowed  to  go  on  without  some 
such  check,  it  would  soon  end,  I think,  in  our  being  com- 
pelled to  take  the  country  entirely  into  our  own  hands.” 
The  principal  subject,  however,  that  characterized  Mr. 
Metcalfe’s  official  career  at  Hyderabad  was  the  determined 
effort  he  made  to  relieve  the  Nizam  from  debt.  Money 
had  been  lent  at  exorbitant  interest  chiefly  by  an  English 
firm  of  bankers  and  merchants  connected  with  both  Cal- 
cutta and  Hyderabad,  the  members  of  which  were  in  good 
position  in  society,  and  acquainted  with  the  highest  officials 
as  well  as  with  himself.  The  conflict  on  this  subject  was 
long  and  bitter.  It  occasioned  him  much  anxiety,  and 
brought  upon  him  much  obloquy.  For  a season  it  created 
a breach  in  the  friendship  between  the  Governor-General 
and  himself.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  loans  made  to  the 
Nizam’s  Government  had  tended  to  invest  with  political 
influence  persous  who  had  no  official  authority.  The  evil 
was  eventually  suppressed  ; but  the  controversy  not  only 
weighed  heavily  on  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  mind,  but  affected  his 
health.  It  was  so  distasteful  to  him  in  every  way  that 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  undertake  it  except 
a strong  sense  of  duty,  which  was  always  paramount  with 
him.  Notwithstanding  this  unpleasant  official  controversy, 
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he  seems  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  position  and  sur- 
roundings at  Hyderabad  ; and  when  he  was  summoned  to 
perform  fresh  duties  for  the  State  elsewhere,  he  was  as 
reluctant  to  leave  Hyderabad  as  he  had  been  to  quit 
Delhi.  While  Resident  there,  he  inherited  the  title  of 
baronet.  His  father  had  died  in  the  year  1814,  and  his 
elder  brother  had  also  died  leaving  only  one  daughter,  so 
that  the  title  descended  to  him  as  the  second  son,  and  he 
was  henceforward  known  as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 

Duties  similar  to  those  he  had  formerly  performed  were 
now  before  him.  He  had  been  succeeded  at  Delhi  by  his 
old  friend  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  That  most  gallant  officer 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  acted  in  certain 
negotiations,  with  precipitancy  and  want  of  caution,  which 
had  brought  on  a war  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  ; and  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  was  re-appointed  to  his  old  post  as  Resi- 
dent of  Delhi.  Preparations  were  at  the  time  being  made 
for  the  siege  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  which, 
in  General  Lake’s  campaign  some  twenty  years  before,  had 
successfully  resisted  an  assault  of  the  English  army,  and 
which  was  now  very  naturally  regarded  by  the  people  as 
impregnable.  Lord  Combermere,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
commanded  the  army  destined  for  this  service,  and,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1825,  Sir  Charles  joined  his  camp.  The  old  mili- 
tary ardour  was  unextinguished,  and,  diplomacy  having 
failed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  entered  the  fort  with  the 
victorious  army.  This  famous  fortress  fell  on  January  18, 
1826,  and  the  idea  of  any  stronghold  being  impregnable  by 
British  arms  was  thoroughly  exploded.  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  placing  on  the  throne 
the  young  Rajah  whose  uncle  had  been  unlawfully  defend- 
ing Bhurtpore. 

In  the  following  year  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  Council  at  Calcutta;  and  there  he  became  a great 
friend  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Amherst  as  Governor-General.  Indeed,  so  highly  did  the 
Govern  or- General  estimate  his  services  that,  when  his  tenure 
of  office  in  the  Supreme  Council  was  drawing  to  an  end,  he 
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wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  requesting 
that  the  usual  term,  which  was  five  years,  might  be  ex- 
tended. “ Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,”  he  said,  “ will  be  a great 
loss  to  me.  He  quite  ranks  with  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone.”  According  to  this 
urgent  request,  Sir  Charles’s  time  in  Council  was  prolonged, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  a new 
Presidency  with  the  head-quarters  at  Agra,  which  was 
subsequently  changed  into  a Lieutenant-Governorship  of 
the  North-West  Provinces.  He  had  scarcely  assumed  charge 
of  his  Government,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  that 
Lord  William  Bentinck  was  obliged,  owing  to  ill-health,  to 
return  to  England,  and  he  was  summoned  to  Calcutta  to 
undertake  the  Government  of  India  during  the  interval 
that  must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  another  Governor- 
General. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  Provisional  Governor- General 
for  nearly  two  years.  His  tenure  of  this  high  office  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  giving  free- 
dom to  the  Press  in  India.  This  event  caused  considerable 
controversy  at  the  time,  and  it  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Court  of  Directors  ; but  it  remained  uncancel- 
led, and,  under  it,  the  Indian  Press  has  since  been  allowed 
perfect  liberty,  except  in  times  of  strong  political  excitement 
and  danger.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  in  this 
brief  memoir  the  wide  question  of  the  propriety  of  the 
policy  by  which  the  Press  was  emancipated,  and  it  will 
suffice  if  we  quote  some  of  the  sentiments  that  actuated 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  coming  to  this  decision,  as  they 
clearly  indicate  the  affection  he  bore  to  the  people  of  India, 
and  his  great  desire  for  their  highest  welfare.  Referring 
to  those  who  regarded  the  liberty  of  the  Press  with  doubt, 
he  wrote  : — “ If  their  argument  be  that  the  spread  of 
knowledge  may  eventually  be  fatal  to  our  rule  in  India,  I 
close  with  them  on  that  point,  and  maintain  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequence,  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate  the 
benefits  of  knowledge.  If  India  could  be  preserved  as  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire  only  by  keeping  its  inhabitants 
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in  a state  of  ignorance,  our  domination  would  be  a curse  to 
the  country,  and  ought  to  cease.  But  I see  more  ground  for 
just  apprehension  in  ignorance  itself.  I look  to  the  increase 
of  knowledge  with  a hope  that  it  may  strengthen  our 
Empire ; that  it  may  remove  prejudices,  soften  asperities, 
and  substitute  a rational  conviction  of  the  benefits  of  our 
Government ; that  it  may  unite  the  people  and  their  rulers 
in  sympathy,  and  that  the  differences  which  separate  them 
may  be  gradually  lessened,  and  ultimately  annihilated. 
Whatever,  however,  be  the  will  of  Almighty  Providence 
respecting  the  future  Government  of  India,  it  is  clearly 
our  duty  as  long  as  the  charge  be  confided  to  our  hands,  to 
execute  the  trust  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  the  good  of 
the  people.” 

In  March  1836,  Lord  Auckland,  who  had  meanwhile 
been  appointed  Governor-General,  assumed  charge  of  the 
Government  at  Calcutta;  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  returned 
to  the  North-West  Provinces,  not  as  Governor,  as  had  origi- 
nally been  proposed,  but  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  did 
this  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  considered  a public  duty  ; 
but,  as  he  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  he  did  not  remain  there 
long,  and  in  February  1838,  he  returned  to  his  native  land 
after  an  uubrokeu  service  of  37  years,  most  of  which  were 
spent  in  some  of  the  most  influential  positions  in  the  State. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  naturally  looked  forward  to  a period 
of  refreshment  and  repose.  His  services  were,  however, 
required  elsewhere.  The  patience  and  tact  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  the  East  were  to  be  utilized  in  the  West.  He 
was  first  sent  by  the  Government  of  the  Queen  to  the  West 
Indies  as  Governor  of  Jamaica,  where  strong  race  animosi- 
ties had  arisen  between  the  coloured  and  the  white  popula- 
tion; and  he  was  subsequently  appointed  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  in  which  Colony  party  faction  ran  high,  and  in- 
cipient disaffection  to  the  mother  country  had  appeared. 
The  only  circumstance  connected  with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe’s 
services  out  of  India  that  requires  to  be  mentioned  here 
is  the  personal  one  that,  during  these  years  of  political 
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anxiety  and  arduous  labour,  he  was  suffering  from  a fatal 
disease.  Before  leaving  Calcutta,  symptoms  of  cancer  in  the 
cheek  had  been  developed,  and  it  is  most  touching  to  read 
how  patiently  he  bore  this  terrible  malady,  which  at  last 
affected  both  his  eyesight  and  his  speech  ; but  he  accepted 
these  high  offices  from  an  irresistible  sense  of  duty,  and  he 
remained  at  his  post,  faithful  even  to  the  last,  so  long  as  it 
seemed  that  duty  to  his  sovereign  required  him  to  stay. 
The  Colonial  Minister,  writing  to  him  near  the  close  of  his 
Government  in  Canada,  said,  “ The  Queen  is  aware  that 
your  devotion  to  her  service,  has  led  you,  amidst  physical 
suffering  beneath  which  ordinary  men  would  have  given 
way  to  remain  at  your  post  till  the  last  possible  moment ; 
and  she  highly  estimates  this  proof  of  your  public  spirit.” 
To  mark  her  appreciation  of  his  services,  she  created  him 
a peer  of  the  realm. 

Lord  Metcalfe  returned  to  England  only  to  die.  A small 
estate  had  been  purchased  for  him  near  Basingstoke  in 
Hampshire.  His  last  months  were  spent  there  in  the 
society  of  one  of  his  sisters.  Quietly  and  courageously, 
with  firm  faith  and  trust  in  God,  he  looked  forward  to  the 
end  of  his  earthly  life.  His  death  was  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  sweet.  Reticent  and  reserved,  as  many  true  Chris- 
tians are,  on  the  most  cherished  feelings  of  the  heart,  his 
faith  shone  out  clearly  at  the  close  of  his  career.  He  had 
a firm  hold  on  the  great  central  doctrine  of  the  Gospel — 
atonement  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  “ He  had 
long  known  the  way  of  salvation”,  wrote  his  biographer, 
“ and  if,  as  the  grave  opened  to  receive  him,  he  was  some- 
times cheered  by  the  thought  of  the  hungry  whom  he  had 
fed,  the  naked  whom  he  had  clothed,  and  the  houseless 
whom  he  had  sheltered;  he  did  not,  on  that  account,  lean 
for  support  on  his  own  merits,”  but  on  those  of  Christ. 
Blinded  by  his  malady,  he  was  unable  to  read  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  but  his  sister  daily  read  aloud  passages  con- 
taining the  assurance  of  forgiveness  to  all  believers,  and 
solaced  him  by  playing  on  the  harp,  in  which  he  delighted. 
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The  last  sounds  that  reached  him  were  these  harmonious 
strains,  and  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  whisper  were, 
“ How  sweet  those  sounds  are  !”  Soon  after  he  peacefully 
sank  to  rest  with  a calm  smile  on  his  long  tortured  and  dis- 
figured face. 

Thus  gently  fell  asleep  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Trained  under  a great  ruler,  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  in  what  he  himself  called  “ the  school 
of  virtue,  integrity,  and  honour,”  he  early  manifested  a 
singular  aptitude  for  governing  men.  He  was  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  devotion  to  duty,  fearlessness  of  conduct, 
and  honesty  of  purpose.  His  chief  failing  was  an  over-sen- 
sitiveness to  the  opinion  of  others,  especially  of  those  who, 
like  the  Court  of  Directors,  were  placed  over  him  in  author- 
ity ; but  the  fear  of  man  never  caused  him  to  swerve  a hair’s 
breadth  from  the  direct  path  of  public  probity.  Above  all, 
he  had  an  enduring  patience  which  enabled  him  eventually 
to  carry  his  opinions  into  practice.  The  abiding  principle 
underlying  all  his  character  and  conduct,  was  trust  in  God 
and  grateful  thankfulness  for  all  His  gracious  dealings 
towards  him,  which  induced  a continual  cheerfulness  of 
temper  and  manner.  “ If  1 am  really  the  happy  man  you 
suppose  me  to  be,”  he  wrote  to  a friend  at  a time  of 
peculiar  trial  and  strain,  “ I will  tell  you,  as  far  as  I know 
myself,  the  secret  of  my  happiness.  I live  in  a state  of 
fervent  and  incessant  gratitude  to  God  for  the  favours  and 
mercies  which  I have  experienced  throughout  my  life.  The 
feeling  is  so  strong  that  it  often  overflows  in  tears,  and 
is  so  rooted  that  I do  not  think  any  misfortune  could  shake 
it.  It  leads  to  constant  devotion  and  firm  content;  and, 
though  I am  not  free  from  those  vexations  and  disturb- 
ances to  which  the  weak  temper  of  man  is  subject,  I am 
guarded  by  that  feeling  against  any  lasting  depression.” 
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THE  ACCOMPLISHED  SCHOLAR. 


“ Cause  caused  it.” 

It  is  the  custom  for  English  families  of  position  to  have  a 
short  sentence  as  their  family  motto  so  as  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  families,  and  to  serve  as  a principle  of  conduct. 
The  motto  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Elpliinstone  is  the  brief 
phrase — “ Cause  caused  it.”  It  means  that  the  great 
Sovereign  of  all,  God,  the  first  great  Cause,  raised  the 
family  and  caused  it  to  prosper,  thus  expressing  its  obliga- 
tion to  him  and  its  intention  to  follow  His  guidance. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  a member  of  this 
family  entered  the  Honorable  East  India  Company’s  Civil 
Service,  and  became  one  of  its  most  distinguished  adminis- 
trators. His  name  was  Mountstuart  Elpliinstone.  He 
was  a younger  son  of  a Scottish  peer  of  that  name,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1779.  Receiving  his  appointment 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  reached  Calcutta  in  January, 
1796,  when  Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth, 
was  Governor-General  of  India.  He  was  soon  brought  into 
contact  with  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  which  then  char- 
acterized Indian  life.  He  had  been  in  India  just  three 
years,  and  was  Assistant  to  the  Magistrate  of  Benares,  when 
one  of  those  incidents  took  place  that,  in  this  country,  from 
time  to  time,  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  occur.  Vizier 
Ali,  the  dethroned  Nawab  of  Oude,  who  had  been  detained 
in  Benares  under  nominal  restraint,  attacked  the  Resi- 
dency, and  would  have  massacred  all  the  European  inhabi- 
tants, if  his  followers  had  not  been  kept  at  bay  by  the 
singular  courage  of  the  Judge  of  Benares,  who  defended 
his  house  with  a spear  until  assistance  could  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  and  a youthful  friend  escaped  on  horse- 
back, though  closely  followed  by  Vizier  Ali’s  troopers. 
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Just  about  this  time  Lord  Wellesley  became  Governor- 
General,  and  an  eventful  period  of  diplomacy  and  war  was 
about  to  commence.  In  South  India,  Tippoo  Sabib,  the 
powerful  ruler  of  Mysore,  was  effectually  conquered  ; and,  in 
Central  India,  the  various  Mahratta  sovereigns  were  com- 
ing into  collision  with  the  increasing  power  of  England. 
In  1801  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  appointed  Assistant  to 
Colonel  Close,  the  Resident  at  Poona,  and  he  was  thus 
brought  into  the  very  midst  of  the  political  excitement 
which  was  prevalent  in  that  region.  The  Mahratta 
princes  were  at  variance  with  each  other.  Scindia  and 
Holkar,  the  most  powerful  of  them,  attacked  Baji  Row, 
the  Peshwa,  with  whom  the  English  had  entered  into 
alliance.  During  the  campaign  that  ensued,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone took  a prominent  part.  Captain  Malcolm,  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Political  nego- 
tiations in  Berar,  had  been  compelled,  much  to  his  own 
disappointment,  to  take  sick  leave  to  Bombay  ; and  Mr. 
Elphinstone  was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  In  this  capa- 
city, he  rode  at  the  side  of  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  English  armies  in  the  field,  during  the  brilliant 
battle  of  Assaye  (Sept.  23,  1803).  Though  a civilian  by 
profession,  he  was  so  calm  and  self-possessed  in  action, 
and  exhibited  so  plainly  the  qualities  requisite  in  military 
affairs,  that  Colonel  Wellesley  remarked  that  he  had  evi- 
dently mistaken  his  calling  and  had  been  born  a soldier. 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign  Colonel  Wellesley  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Elphinstone 
had  conducted  the  necessary  negotiations  with  the  Mahratta 
statesmen.  “ He  is  well  versed  in  the  language,”  wrote  that 
eminent  commander,  “ has  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
Mahratta  powers  and  their  relations  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  British  Government  and  its  allies.  He  has  been 
present  in  all  the  actions  which  have  been  fought  in  this 
quarter  during  the  war,  and  in  all  the  sieges.  He  is  ac- 
quainted with  every  transaction  that  has  taken  place,  and 
with  my  sentiments  on  all  subjects.” 
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At  the  end  of  the  campaign  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  ap- 
pointed Resident  at  Nagpore,  where  his  duties  were  to  re- 
present British  interests  at  the  court  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar. 
He  remained  there  during  the  uneventful  period  that  en- 
sued. Though  an  athletic  man  and  very  fond  of  field-sports 
whenever  opportunity  for  them  offered,  he  was  eminently  a 
student  and  a man  of  letters.  Having  left  his  native  land 
when  still  very  young,  he  keenly  felt  the  deficiencies  of  his 
early  education,  and  set  resolutely  to  work  to  apply  the 
only  available  remedy.  His  proficiency  in  Oriental  learn- 
ing and  his  subsequent  achievements  in  literature,  show 
how  large  an  amount  of  success  attended  his  efforts  in  this 
respect.  In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  the  comparative  leisure 
of  this  period  of  his  life,  he  gave  himself  assiduously  to 
study. 

This  did  not  last  very  long.  Early  in  the  year  1800, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  was  selected  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  be  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Amir 
of  Kabul.  The  mission  did  not  proceed  further  than 
Peshawar,  where  the  Amir  was  then  staying,  and  the  suc- 
cess in  the  object  of  the  negotiations  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  great.  An  apprehension  had  been 
entertained  by  the  Government,  that,  as  the  French,  with 
whom  the  English  were  then  waging  war,  were  intriguing 
in  Persia,  an  invasion  of  India  through  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan might  be  contemplated;  and  it  was  desired  that  a 
treaty  should  be  entered  into  with  the  Amir  to  prevent 
such  a combination,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  intended 
to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  Shah  of  Persia  with  the  same 
object.  The  treaty  with  the  Shah  was  entered  into  ; but 
internal  dissensions  in  Afghanistan  prevented  the  Amir 
from  entertaining  the  English  proposals.  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
however,  turned  to  good  advantage  the  opportunities  he 
then  obtained  for  gaining  trustworthy  information  regard- 
ing the  people  and  the  history  of  Afghanistan.  He  after- 
wards embodied  this  information  in  a book  which  was  most 
favourably  received  in  England,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  literary  fame. 
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Mr.  Elphinstone  remained  the  following  year  at  Cal- 
cutta ; but  his  services  as  a diplomatist  were  so  highly 
appreciated  that  in  1811,  he  received  the  very  influential 
appointment  of  Resident  at  Poona.  The  first  five  years 
of  his  stay  there  were  uneventful,  and  his  duties  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  carefully  watching  the  course  of  events. 
He  had  abundant  time,  however,  for  literary  occupations, 
principally  connected  with  the  ancient  history  and  literature 
of  India.  But  stirring  events  were  coming.  The  Pindaris 
were  about  to  pour  down  on  every  defenceless  part  of 
Northern  and  Central  India.  The  Mahratta  princes, 
Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Rajah  of  Berar  at  Nagpore,  and  the 
Peshwa  at  Poona,  were  preparing  to  attack  the  English 
territories.  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  to  deal  with  the  last, 
and  our  attention  must,  at  present,  be  concentrated  on 
the  events  at  his  court.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Peshwa 
against  the  other  Mahratta  sovereigns,  who  had  slighted  or 
impugned  it.  He  was,  however,  a most  unsatisfactory 
character  to  deal  with, — weak  in  understanding  and  deceit- 
ful in  negotiation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deficient  in  the 
courage  which  the  Mahratta  chieftains  usually  possessed. 
He  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  a worthless  and 
mischievous  minister,  named  Trimbakji,  who  had  endeai’ed 
himself  to  him  by  professions  of  boundless  devotion  towards 
him,  expressing  himself  willing  to  commit  any  atrocity  on 
his  behalf,  even  to  the  killing  of  a cow.  He  was  guilty,  of 
a far  greater  crime.  He  caused  an  ambassador  from  the 
Gaikawar  of  Baroda,  a Brahmin  of  the  highest  birth  and 
position,  to  be  treacherously  assassinated.  This  was  a social 
and  political  crime  of  such  magnitude  that  the  Government 
could  not  overlook  it.  Mr.  Elphinstone  made  the  demand 
that  Trimbakji  should  be  surrendered,  with  which  the 
Peshwa  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  comply.  The  guilty 
favourite  was  accordingly  delivered  up,  and  placed  in  con- 
finement in  Tanna,  a fort  in  the  island  of  Salsette.  He  was 
not  there  long.  A Mahratta  disguised  as  a horsekeeper, 
entered  the  service  of  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  and  con- 
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trived  to  effect  his  escape.  For  many  months  he  could  not 
be  found,  and  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  was  con- 
cealed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Peshwa  himself.  His  proximity  to  the  capital  made 
itself  felt  by  continual  intrigues  and  constant  excitement. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Peshwa,  though  outwardly 
friendly,  was  preparing  to  join  the  other  Mahratta  sover- 
eigns in  war  against  the  English  Government.  The  policy 
enjoined  on  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  to  endeavour  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  stave  off  hostilities  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could,  while  the  British  forces  were  busy  elsewhere.  He 
performed  this  task  with  quiet  heroism  and  firmness.  No 
one,  when  visiting  the  Residency,  could  have  guessed  that 
anything  out  of  the  common  was  going  on  ; but  everything 
that  was  being  done  at  the  Peshwa’s  court  was  accurately 
known  and  carefully  watched.  Mahratta  troops  were  being 
brought  into  the  city  of  Poona  ; overtures  were  being  made 
to  the  British  sepoys,  tempting  them  from  their  fidelity, 
attempts  were  being  made  to  corrupt  the  officials  at  the  Resi- 
dency and  even  the  English  officers.  'The  weary  months  wore 
on,  and  the  final  collision  could  not  be  far  distaut.  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  dignified  in  manner,  yet  vigilant  and  ever  on 
the  alert,  became  anxious  for  reinforcements  to  the  slender 
English  force  in  the  cantonment  near  Poona.  The  first 
Bombay  European  Regiment  was  on  its  way  thither.  He 
wrote  to  hasten  its  advance  ; and,  directly  it  arrived,  he 
ordered  the  cantonment  to  be  removed  to  a more  convenient 
position  at  Kirki.  This  looked  like  a retreat,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Poona,  especially  the  military  portion  of  them, 
became  openly  insolent  and  aggressive.  In  a few  days, 
the  rupture  occurred.  On  November  5,  1816,  the  Residency 
was  attacked,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  with  his  companions, 
had  only  just  time  to  leave  it  before  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  with  it  his  valuable  documents,  which  proved  an 
irreparable  loss.  He  repaired  to  the  English  camp  at 
Kirki.  The  whole  Mahratta  army  was  pouring  out  of 
Poona  to  attack  the  small,  but  compact,  English  force 
The  sight  was  described  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  himself  as 
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most  impressive.  The  earth  resounded  with  the  tramp  of 
armed  men,  as  they  rushed  forward,  waving  flags,  brand- 
ishing spears,  and  blowing  trumpets.  The  Resident, 
dropping  his  character  as  a civilian,  and  almost  assuming 
command  of  the  English  army,  met  them  with  firmness. 
Quiet  discipline  prevailed,  and  very  soon  the  Peshwa’s 
army,  discomfited  and  dispirited,  took  refuge  behind  the 
walls  of  Poona. 

In  a few  days  General  Smith  arrived  with  further  rein- 
forcements. The  Peshwa’s  unwieldy  army  fled  at  the  first 
advance,  and  the  city  of  Poona  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  first  desire  was  to  protect  the 
city,  and  to  see  that  no  outrage  of  any  kind  should  occur  on 
its  occupation.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  conduct 
of  the  victorious  troops.  Baji  Row,  the  Peshwa,  fled. 
Negotiations  were  eutered  into  with  him  through  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  He  himself  received  an  ample  allowance  from 
the  Government  of  India,  and  his  territories  were  added  to 
the  English  possessions.  Once  more  Mr.  Elphinstone  laid 
down  the  sword  and  took  up  the  pen.  He  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  Poona  territories.  Before  leaving 
this  portion  of  his  life,  we  quote  the  following  eulogy 
on  his  conduct  during  these  military  operations  which 
fell  from  Mr.  Canning,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  grace- 
ful orators  among  English  statesmen  : — “ Mr.  Elphinstone, 
— a name  distinguished  in  the  literature  as  well  as  the 
politics  of  the  East,  exhibited,  on  that  trying  occasion, 
military  courage  aud  skill  which,  though  valuable  accessor- 
ies to  diplomatic  talents,  we  are  not  entitled  to  require  as 
necessary  qualifications  for  civil  employment.  On  that, 
and  not  on  that  occasion  only,  but  on  many  others  in  the 
course  of  this  singular  campaign,  Mr.  Elphinstone  displayed 
talents  and  resources  which  would  have  rendered  him  no 
mean  General  in  a country  where  Generals  are  of  no  mean 
excellence  and  reputation.”  We  may  add  that  he  had  in 
view  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India  quite  as  much  as 
the  glory  of  England.  If  Pindari  hordes  and  Mahratta 
armies  had  been  suffered  to  overrun  Central  India  with 
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impunity,  a time  of  misery  and  rapine  would  have  ensued 
which  would  have  rendered  desolate  almost  every  Hindu 
peasant’s  home,  in  that  province. 

While  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  appointed  to  govern  the 
province  of  Malwa,  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  task  was  to  adminis- 
ter the  country  round  Poona.  He  entered  on  the  work 
of  pacification  with  hearty  good-will,  and  with  the  real  love 
of  a true  Anglo-Indian  statesman  for  the  people  themselves. 
The  grand  principle  on  which  he  undertook  this  congenial 
duty  was  to  make  no  sudden  changes;  but  honestly  to  endeav- 
our to  rebuild  the  fabric  of  government  on  the  old  foun- 
dation, introducing  changes  only  when  absolutely  necessary, 
and  then  fitting  them  into  the  time-honoured  principles  of 
the  ancient  tenure  of  land,  and  of  a simple  administration 
of  justice  suited  to  the  primitive  habits  of  the  people.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  “half  a century  and  more  ago  our 
statesmen,  in  a ceded  or  conquered  country,  held  it  to  be 
their  first  duty  to  learn  thoroughly  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  India  had  governed  themselves,  before  pre- 
scribing the  manner  of  governing  for  them.” 

One  point  on  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  very  strong,  was 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  old  Mahratta  families.  He 
was  most  careful  to  inquire  into  the  tenures  on  which  the 
higher  classes  held  their  estates,  and  to  deal  with  them 
both  justly  and  generously.  The  ancient  landowners  were 
retained  in  possession  of  their  jaghirs,  especially  where 
the  title  to  them  had  been  held  from  the  time  of  the 
Moghul  Emperors  or  of  the  Mahratta  sovereigns.  Acting 
on  this  principle,  he  recommended  the  restoration  of  some 
of  the  conquered  territories  to  the  family  of  Sivaji,  the 
fouuder  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty ; and,  the  Governor- 
General  having  given  his  consent,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  this  great  Mahratta  chief,  was  placed  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  as  the  Rajah  of  Satar-a.  The 
national  feeling  of  the  Mahratta  people  was  pleased  at 
this  graceful  concession. 

It  is  stated  that  it  was  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  “ desire  to 
establish  the  new  system  of  government  in  all  things,  as 
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much  as  possible,  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the 
people.”  There  was  wisdom,  as  well  as  kindness,  in  this 
policy  ; and  in  his  wish  thus  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the 
people  lay  the  true  secret  of  his  success,  and  it  secured  the 
foundation  not  only  of  the  affection  with  which  his  memory 
has  since  been  regarded,  but  also  of  the  stability  of  the 
Government.  Good  government  always  depends  on  the 
confidence  of  the  people  governed.  Mr.  Elphinstone  was 
particularly  anxious  that  these  principles  should  be  extend- 
ed not  only  to  the  system  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
but  also  to  the  administration  of  justice.  No  one  could 
have  been  more  alive  to  the  defects  of  the  swift  and  rough 
style  of  the  Mahratta  judicial  procedure,  and  yet  he  depre- 
cated the  too  sudden  introduction  of  the  surer,  but  more 
cumbrous  system  of  English  judicial  forms.  He  determin- 
ed, therefore,  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  former 
usages,  and  to  trust  to  time  for  the  introduction  of  neces- 
sary reforms.  “ The  plan  I have  proposed,”  he  wrote, 
“ has  many  obvious  and  palpable  defects,  and  many  more 
Avill,  no  doubt,  appear  when  its  operations  are  fully  observ- 
ed. It  has  this  advantage  that  it  leaves  unimpaired  the 
institutions,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  that  have 
hitherto  kept  the  community  together ; and  that,  as  its 
fault  is  meddling  too  little,  it  may  be  gradually  remedied 
by  interfering  when  urgently  required.  An  opposite  plan, 
if  it  fails,  fails  entirely  ; it  has  destroyed  everything  that 
could  supply  its  place,  and,  when  it  sinks,  the  whole  frame 
of  society  sinks  with  it.  This  plan  has  another  advantage 
likewise,  that  if  it  does  not  provide  complete  instructions  for 
the  decision  of  suits,  it  keeps  clear  of  the  causes  that 
produce  litigation.  It  makes  no  great  changes  in  the 
laws,  and  it  leads  to  no  revolution  in  the  state  of  property. 
The  established  practice,  also,  though  it  be  worse  than 
another  proposed  in  its  room,  will  be  less  grievous  to  the 
people,  who  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  present 
defects,  and  are  scarcely  aware  of  their  existence ; while 
every  fault  in  a new  system,  and  perhaps  many  things  that 
are  not  faults,  would  be  severely  felt  for  want  of  this 
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adaptation.”  These  particulars  have  been  given  to  show 
what  a wise,  prudent,  and  thoughtful  administrator  Mr. 
Elphinstone  was,  and  the  touchstone  of  his  entire  policy 
was  that  “ he  had  studied  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
had  tried  to  think  and  to  feel  with  them.”  He  knew  better 
than  most  men  that  the  Hindus  have  a peculiar  dislike  and 
dread  of  violent  changes ; and,  by  humouring  their  just 
prejudices,  he  carried  them  with  him,  and  induced  them  to 
feel  easy,  happy,  and  contented  during  the  introduction  of 
English  rule. 

Though  ruling,  however,  with  a gentle  hand,  Mr. 
Elphinstone  could  be  stern  and  inexorable  when  occasion 
needed.  So  great  a change  in  the  administration  as  we  have 
been  describing  was,  of  course,  provocative  of  plots  and 
intrigues  among  the  upper  classes  of  a notoriously  intrigu- 
iug  people;  and,  when  a conspiracy  was  brought  to  light, 
which  was  intended  to  result  in  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Europeans  in  Poona,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  Peshwa 
to  power,  the  authors  of  it  were  severely  punished.  The 
country,  however,  remained  tranquil,  and  his  own  fame 
as  an  administrator  was  placed  on  even  a firmer  and  surer 
basis  than  it  had  been  before. 

In  the  year  1819  the  Government  of  Bombay  became 
vacant,  and,  with  unanimous  approval,  Mr.  Elphinstone 
was  selected  to  fill  that  important  post.  The  time  during 
which  he  was  Governor  of  Bombay  was  peculiarly  tran- 
quil. He  was  not  called  on  to  manage  the  affairs  of  state 
during  a period  of  political  excitement  such  has  he  had  him- 
self past  through  during  the  days  of  Mahratta  turmoil  and 
intrigue ; but,  nevertheless,  he  contrived  to  leave  behind 
him  an  imperishable  name  as  an  able  and  a beneficent 
ruler,  for,  as  it  has  been  justly  said,  “ he  made  for  himself 
an  enduring  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.”  Reginald 
Heber,  then  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  particularly  struck, 
while  on  a visit  to  Bombay,  with  the  admirable  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Elphinstone.  “ His  policy,”  wrote  that  sweet 
and  saintly  man,  “ appeared  to  me  peculiarly  wise  and 
liberal,  and  he  is  evidently  attached  to,  and  thinks  well  of, 
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the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  His  public  measures,  in 
their  general  tendency,  evince  a steady  wish  to  improve 
their  present  condition.  No  government  in  India  pays  so 
much  attention  to  schools  and  public  institutions  for  edu- 
cation. In  none  are  the  taxes  lighter,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  the  people  in  their  own  languages,  in 
the  establishment  of  punchayats , in  the  degree  in  which  he 
employs  the  people  in  official  situations,  and  the  counten- 
ance and  familiarity  which  he  extends  to  all  the  personages 
of  rank  who  approach  him,  he  seems  to  have  reduced  to 
practice  almost  all  the  reforms  which  had  struck  me  as  most 
required  in  the  system  of  Government  pursued  in  those 
provinces  of  our  Eastern  Empire  which  I had  previously 
visited.  His  popularity  appears  little  less  remarkable  than 
his  talents  and  acquirements.” 

The  principal  subject  to  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  devoted 
his  attention,  while  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  education. 
But  little  had  then  been  done  in  the  direction  of  the  care- 
ful and  systematic  education  of  the  people.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone encouraged  them  in  their  own  efforts,  and  promised 
them  the  stimulus  of  Government  assistance.  In  fact,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  English  statesmen  to  perceive  and  to 
act  upon  the  principle  that  Government  aid  to  individual 
exertion  was  necessary  for  the  development  of  a really 
national  system  of  education.  The  inhabitants  of  Bombay 
were  prepared  to  follow  his  guidance,  and  the  well-known 
munificence  of  some  of  their  citizens  founded  the  Elphin- 
stone College  in  memory  of  their  beloved  Governor,  and 
their  descendants  are  to  this  day  among  the  truest  advo- 
cates of  popular  education. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  also  applied  his  energies  to  legislative 
and  judicial  reform,  and  he  appointed  a commission  under 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Erskine,  to  prepare  a code  of 
regulations,  which,  for  many  years,  formed  the  law  under 
which  that  part  of  the  English  territories  were  administer- 
ed. It  needs  scarcely  be  said  that,  under  one  who  had 
shown  himself  so  careful  not  to  go  counter  to  Hindu  feel- 
ing, the  new  threads  were  most  beautifully  interwoven 
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amidst  the  old  woof.  To  prove  this  assertion,  we  quote  a 
passage  from  a letter  to  a civilian,  high  in  authority  in 
Bengal,  in  which,  referring  to  the  tenure  of  land,  and  his 
anxiety  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  land-owners,  he  writes, 
“ a regulation  is  now  in  progress,  specifying  all  those 
tenures,  from  the  simple  right  of  occupancy  up  to  the 
Meerasee,  which  approaches  to  the  character  of  free- 
hold property ; this  regulation  will  protect  the  holder  of 
land  under  such  tenure  from  any  encroachment  either  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  or  of  the  person  representing 
the  Government,  whether  Jagheerdar,  Zemindar,  or  Inarn- 
dar.  This  regulation  will  stand  good  whether  we  farm 
our  villages  to  particular  individuals  or  families  (as  in 
Hindustan),  a plan  attended  with  many  advantages  ; whe- 
ther we  keep  up  (or  introduce)  the  Ryotwar  plan ; or 
whether  (which  is  least  likely  of  all)  we  introduced  the 
Bengal  plan  of  large  Zemindaries.” 

As  Governor,  Mr.  Elphinstone’s  habits  were  very  plain 
and  simple.  Whether  he  was  at  Bombay  itself  or  on  a tour 
up-country,  he  rose  at  daybreak,  and  took  a ride  for  about 
an  hour  and  a half,  fie  always  breakfasted  in  public, 
after  which  he  was  ready  to  receive  any  one  who  might 
desire  to  speak  to  him.  He  then  retired  for  some  time,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  State.  After  luncheon, 
he  lay  down  to  sleep  for  a short  time,  and  afterwards  read 
some  classical  book  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Dinner  was  at 
eight,  and  he  rose  to  retire  at  ten  going  to  rest  soon  after. 
He  frequently  travelled  through  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
and  during  the  tenure  of  his  office  as  Governor,  he  visited 
each  district  in  it  twice.  While  on  his  tours,  there  was 
always  a shikdri  in  his  camp;  and,  when  news  of  game  was 
brought,  a holiday  would  be  announced,  and  a day  or  two 
devoted  to  sport.  He  was  of  a bright  and  happy  tempera- 
ment, and,  even  to  the  end  of  his  residence  in  India,  he 
retained  much  of  the  elasticity  of  spirits,  as  well  as  the 
outward  appearance,  of  youth.  “ But  in  the  midst  of  many 
striking  excellencies/’  wrote  one  of  his  secretaries,  “ that 
which  placed  him  far  above  all  the  great  men  I have  heard 
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of,  was  his  forgetfulness  of  self  and  thoughtfulness  for 
others.” 

Mr.  Elphinstone  was  Governor  of  Bombay  for  eight  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  old  friend  and  companion  in 
public  labour,  Sir  John  Malcolm ; and,  when  he  left  India, 
he  carried  with  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  entire 
community.  Several  meetings  were  convened  with  the 
object  of  expressing  the  feelings  of  regret  with  which  the 
various  sections  of  society  in  Bombay  regarded  his  de- 
parture, and  several  forms  of  memorial  were  projected  to 
show  this  in  a substantial  manner.  The  most  useful  of 
them  were  professorships  in  various  subjects,  to  be  known 
as  the  Elphinstone  Professorships.  The  only  extract  from 
the  addresses  then  presented  to  him  which  we  consider  it 
appropriate  to  make,  is  from  the  address  of  the  Hindu 
community,  the  first  signature  to  which  is  that  of  the  Rajah 
of  Satara,  as  it  is  one  which,  making  allowance  for  a little 
pardonable  exaggeration,  accurately  represented  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  for  whose  welfare  he  had  so  long 
laboured,  and  whose  words  gave  him  considerable  satisfac- 
tion : “ Until  you  became  Commissioner  of  the  Deccan  and 
Governor  of  Bombay,”  they  said,  “ never  had  we  been  able 
to  appreciate  correctly  the  invaluable  benefits  which  the 
British  dominion  is  calculated  to  produce  throughout  the 
whole  of  India.  But  having  beheld  with  admiration  for  so 
long  a period  the  affable  and  encouraging  manners,  the 
freedom  from  prejudice,  the  consideration  at  all  times 
evinced  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  regard  shown  to  their  ancient  customs  and 
laws,  the  constant  endeavours  to  extend  amongst  them  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment, the  commanding  abilities  applied  to  ensure  per- 
manent ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  all  classes,  and  to 
promote  their  prosperity  on  the  soundest  principles,  we 
have  been  led  to  consider  the  British  influence  and  govern- 
ment as  the  most  competent  and  desirable  blessing  which 
the  Supreme  Being  could  have  bestowed  on  our  native 
land.” 
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On  leaving  Bombay,  Mr,  Elphinstone  did  not  return 
direct  to  England  ; but  gratified  a desire  he  had  long  enter- 
tained by  travelling  through  lands  that  have  been  rendered 
memorable  in  sacred  and  historical  literature.  He  spent 
two  years  in  visiting  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Italy,  and 
Greece  ; and  he  did  not  reach  England  till  the  spring  of 
1829.  He  was  then  only  fifty  years  old,  and  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  have  sought  further  official 
occupation  in  the  service  of  his  country  ; but  long  residence 
in  a hot  climate  had  affected  his  health,  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  not  justified  in  rendering  what  could  on  this  account 
be  little  more  than  broken  service.  He  was  twice  offered 
the  exalted  position  of  Governor- General  of  India ; but,  be- 
ing apprehensive  that  he  might  break  down,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  might  thereby  suffer,  he  declined  it 
on  account  of  his  health,  though  he  deeply  felt  the  honour 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  this  double  offer. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  thirty  years  that  elaps- 
ed after  his  retirement  from  service,  he  resided  at  Hook- 
wood,  a pleasant  house  in  Limpsfield,  which  is  a quiet  vil- 
lage situated  in  a beautiful  part  of  the  country  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Surrey  and  of  Kent.  He  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
literary  labour.  While  in  India,  he  had  carefully  collected 
valuable  material  for  writing  its  history.  In  1841  his 
History  of  India  during  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
periods  was  published,  and  it  received  the  cordial  approval 
of  scholars.  Since  its  publication  it  has  been  the  standard 
work  on  that  portion  of  Indian  history,  and  has  past 
through  several  editions,  the  latest  of  which  has  been 
edited  by  Professor  Cowell,  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  author- 
ities on  all  Indian  affairs.  Though  living  in  retirement, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  fall  into  oblivion.  He  was  a keen 
and  critical  observer  of  the  current  events  of  Indian  poli- 
tics ; and,  when  he  compared  the  principles  on  which  the 
policy  of  the  day  was  founded  with  those  which  actuated 
himself  and  such  friends  as  Malcolm,  Metcalfe,  and  Munro, 
the  contrast  was  not  always  favourable  to  the  more  modern 
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ideas.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  his  eyesight 
failed,  and,  when  no  member  of  his  family  resided  with 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  secure  the  services  of  a hired 
reader.  Though  living  in  retirement,  he  was  always  pleas- 
ed to  see  friends,  but  he  generally  preferred  that  they 
should  visit  him  one  at  a time.  He  survived  to  hear  of  the 
great  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  the  sad  events  that 
accompanied  it  evoked  his  deepest  sympathy.  His  last 
written  utterances  were  occupied  in  giving  his  opinion 
regarding  the  arrangements  for  the  Government  of  India 
which  were  rendered  necessary  by  what  had  then  occurred. 
After  a serene  and  happy  old  age,  retaining  his  mental 
faculties  to  the  last,  he  died,  in  his  eightieth  year,  on 
December  21,  1859,  at  Hookwood,  amidst  the  pleasant 
Surrey  hills. 

Thus  fell  asleep  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  thoughtful 
of  Indian  statesmen.  Singularly  modest  and  diffident  of 
his  own  powers,  and  most  retiring  in  manner,  he  was  as 
firm  and  self-controlled  in  action  as  he  was  sagacious  in 
counsel.  Western  India  owes  to  him  the  foundations  of 
the  stability  and  tranquillity  which  has  characterized  it  in 
later  years,  while  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  alike  have 
received  from  him  a thoroughly  just  and  discriminating 
record  of  the  history  of  their  country  during  some  of  its  most 
eventful  and  spirit-stirring  periods. 


THE  HON.  JAMES  THOMASON : 

THE  ACCOMPLISHED  CHRISTIAN  GENTLEMAN. 


“ The  principal  object  of  every  Government  is  the  happiness  of  the 
governed.” 

Sir  William  Jones. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  there  was  in 
Calcutta  a little  company  of  attached  Christian  friends, 
whose  principal  object  was  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  people  of  India.  The  best  known  among  them  were 
Daniel  Corrie,  David  Brown,  and  Thomas  Thomason.  They 
were  all  intimate  friends  of  one,  the  lustre  of  whose  name 
shines,  brighter  even  than  theirs  in  the  annals  of  Christian 
Missions  in  India  ; we  mean,  Henry  Martyn,  who,  however, 
during  his  sojourn  in  India,  was  not  often  at  Calcutta. 
•James  Thomason,  the  subject  of  the  following  brief  memoir, 
was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Thomason,  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  group  of  friends.  He  was  born,  ou  May 
3,  1804,  at  Shelford,  a pretty  little  village  near  Cambridge, 
where  his  father  was  the  clergyman.  When  he  was  four 
years  old,  his  father  was  appointed  to  a chaplaincy  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  took  him  to  Iudia.  On  the  voyage  the  vessel 
was  wrecked,  and  the  passengers  were,  with  some  difficulty 
and  after  much  privation,  providentially  rescued. 

At  the  rather  advanced  age  of  ten,  James  Thomason  was 
sent  to  England,  where  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  father,  a 
devoted  man  of  God,  who  had  long  lived  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  stirring  up 
religious  activity  and  life  among  the  members  of  the  great 
University  there.  In  fact,  no  man  has,  perhaps,  ever  been 
the  instrument,  under  God,  of  infusing  more  spiritual  life 
among  the  young  students  at  Cambridge.  He  was  un- 
married, but  he  took  the  tenderest  care  of  the  boy  who  had 
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thus  been  entrusted  to  his  charge.  As  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  he  was  rather  fussy  and  fidgetty  regarding  the 
ordinary  details  of  everyday  life;  but  Mr.  Thomason  owed 
a very  great  deal  to  the  careful  training  he  received  from 
this  eminent  servant  of  God  just  at  the  very  time  that  his 
youthful  mind  was  most  plastic  and  impressive.  In  after 
years  this  intimacy  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  to  both.  After  the  younger  man 
had  left  for  India,  the  venerable  Simeon  wrote  as  follows 
regarding  him,  showing  that  his  affection  for  him  still 
remained  undimmed : “ I delight  to  hear  such  blessed 
tidings  of  dear  James.  We  bear  him  in  sweet  remembrance^ 
and  most  affectionately  long  for  his  welfare  in  every  possi- 
ble view.” 

The  fact  of  his  being  kept  iu  India  longer  than  English 
children  usually  are,  was  prejudicial  to  his  health,  and 
rendered  him  backward  in  his  studies.  He  was  always 
rather  delicate  in  constitution,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
this  cause ; and,  according  to  the  common  phrase  in  Eng- 
land, he  outgrew  his  strength.  He  was  tall  and  stooping 
in  his  gait,  and,  in  later  years,  he  had  an  accident  at  Agra, 
which  caused  him  to  limp  the  last  five  or  six  years  of 
his  life.  We  mention  this  here,  because,  although  the 
mental  deficiency  occasioned  by  a late  sojourn  in  India  was 
overcome,  the  physical  weakness  was  not  entirely  removed. 
After  remaining  a few  years  at  school  and  at  a private 
tutor’s,  James  Thomason,  having  received  a civil  appoint- 
ment, went  to  the  East  India  Company’s  College  at  Hailey- 
bury,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  diligence  in  his 
studies  and  for  uprightness  of  conduct.  He  rejoined  his 
father  at  Calcutta  on  September  19,  1822.  He  was  reported 
as  qualified  for  the  public  service  in  June  of  the  following 
year,  and  in  December  was  appointed  Assistant  Registrar  of 
the  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut  at  Calcutta.  From  the  time 
he  left  College  he  assiduously  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Muhammadan  Law,  to  which  he  had  taken  a great  liking ; 
and  the  examiners,  in  awarding  him  an  honorarium  for 
proficiency  in  this  subject,  passed  a very  high  eulogium  on 
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his  attainments  both  in  it  and  in  the  Persian  language.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  acting  Judge  of  the  Jungle  Mehals. 
He  was,  however,  compelled,  after  a very  brief  term  of 
service,  to  return  to  England  in  the  following  year  owing 
to  ill-health. 

After  a pleasant  furlough  in  his  native  land  of  two  years’ 
duration,  he  came  back  again  to  Calcutta,  where  he  lauded 
a second  time  on  November  13,  1828.  During  his  stay  in 
England,  he  became  attached  to  Miss  Maynard  Eliza  Grant, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Grant,  of  his  own  service, 
better  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Laird,  or  landowner,  of 
Elchies,  near  Elgin.  He  was  married  to  her  on  February  18, 
1829,  and  they  lived  together  in  happy  union  of  heart  for 
rather  more  than  ten  years.  After  his  marriage,  he  remained 
some  three  years  in  Calcutta  in  various  offices,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  Secretariat.  He  was  thus  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Indian  Government  and  with  the  official  discharge  of 
ministerial  duty ; but  it  was  certainly  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  he  did  not  remain  for  any  lengthened  period 
at  the  capital,  as  he  would  thereby  have  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people  and  of  their  habits  and  wants,  which 
can  only  be  thoroughly  obtained  by  immediate  contact 
with  them  in  the  practical  work  of  a revenue  officer. 
During  this  time  he  served  on  the  General  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction  which  had  been  then  formed  in  Calcutta, 
and  in  which  he  first  acquired  his  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  people  that  afterwards  grew  into  his  own  more 
extended  schemes  in  this  direction.  He  performed  the 
responsible  duties  of  the  Secretariat  so  well  that,  on  his 
leaving,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  was  the  Vice-President 
in  Council,  publicly  gave  him  the  cordial  approbation  and 
thanks  of  the  Government. 

On  September  18,  1832,  Mr.  Thomason  was  appointed 
Collector  of  Azamgarh,  a district  in  the  Benares  division, 
bordering  on  Oude.  This  district  is  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges  on  a gently  sloping  plain,  through  which  flows 
the  river  Gogra  on  its  way  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Gan- 
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ges.  It  is  almost  completely  level,  and  its  principal  feature 
is  its  numerous  tanks  and  jhils.  In  those  days  it  was 
rather  larger  than  at  present,  a new  district  having  subse- 
quently been  formed  out  of  it.  It  was  quite  an  agri- 
cultural district,  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  being 
cultivators,  and  the  chief  crop  was  paddy.  It  had  been 
acquired  by  treaty  from  the  Nawab  of  Oude  in  1801,  some 
thirty  years  before  Mr.  Thomason  went  there,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  pargunua  which  had  been  permanently 
assessed,  it  was  under  the  same  loose  and  undefined  land 
settlement  as  the  rest  of  the  North  West  Provinces. 
The  Revenue  Survey  was  about  to  be  introduced,  to  be 
followed  by  a careful  assessment  of  revenue,  so  that  Mr. 
Thomason  had  before  him  abundance  of  congenial  work, 
which  would  give  him  much  experience  in  the  manifold 
duties  of  a Collector,  and  bring  him  in  continual  contact 
with  the  people.  His  head-quarters  were  at  the  town 
of  Azamgarh,  the  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tons,  eighty-one  miles  north  of  Benares;  and 
here  he  had  a happy  and  a hospitable  home  for  the  next 
four  years  and  a half.  He  always  looked  back  to  this  time 
in  after  years  with  pleasurable  remembrance. 

Mr.  Thomason  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  duties 
preparatory  to  the  new  settlement  and  assessment.  He 
was  constantly  out  in  the  district,  and  it  was  his  happi- 
ness to  be  supported  by  men  like  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir, 
Robert  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Henry  Carre  Tucker,  who 
afterwards  earned  for  themselves  distinguished  places 
among  our  Anglo-Indian  administrators.  Carefully  pre- 
pared instructions  were  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  his 
European  assistants  and  of  his  Tahsildars  and  other  officials 
with  a view  to  the  great  work  of  survey  and  assessment. 
Disputes  regarding  the  boundaries  of  villages  and  in- 
dividual holdings  had  to  be  adjusted,  and  abundant  op- 
portunities were  given  him  of  observing  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  simple  agricultural  folk  committed  to  his 
charge.  He  was  always  more  the  Collector  than  the 
Magistrate,  although  both  offices  were  combined  in  his  ap- 
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pointment.  The  assessment,  when  it  was  at  last  fixed,  was 
higher  than  the  standard  which  was  adopted  in  later  times  ; 
but  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  district  and  the  increase 
of  cultivation  in  it  proved  that  it  was  equitable  and  fair. 
His  Settlement  Report,  when  completed,  met  with  the  full 
approbation  of  Government,  and  the  Board  of  Revenue,  in 
submitting  it,  expressed  “ their  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr. 
Thomason,  who  had  heartily  entered  into  their  views,  per- 
fectly comprehended  their  plans,  and  carried  them  into 
execution  with  great  skill  and  judgment.” 

Mr.  Thomason’s  services,  the  value  of  which  had  been 
brought  into  prominent  relief  by  the  ability  of  his  adminis- 
tration of  Azamgarh,  were  highly  appreciated  not  only 
by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  North-West  Provinces,  but  also  by  Lord  Auckland, 
the  Governor-General.  The  latter  writing  to  the  former 
about  this  time,  mentioned  him  in  the  following  compli- 
mentary terms  : “ Mr.  Thomason,  whom  I have  wanted  for 
the  Law  Commission,  whom  Mangles  wants  for  every  Com- 
missionership  that  is  vacant,  and  whom  you  probably  want 
for  much  else.”  But  he  was  no  place-hunter.  He  sought 
for  no  higher  appointment,  and  evidently  refused  some  that 
were  offered  him,  and  stuck  faithfully  to  Azamgarh  until 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  settlement  were  concluded.  It 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  while  he 
approved  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  settlement 
of  the  whole  North-West  Provinces  was  based,  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  too  great  a desire  for  accurate  sur- 
vey, or,  as  he  jocularly  expressed  it,  for  “ looking  at  every- 
thing through  a theodolite.”  He  was  a strong  advocate 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Village  Communities  ; but,  while 
protecting  them  from  external  aggression,  would  have  left 
their  internal  arrangements  as  much  as  possible  to  them- 
selves. Recognizing,  however,  Mr.  Thomason’s  ability 
and  zeal,  he  selected  him,  in  March,  1837,  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government  of  the  North-West  Provinces 
in  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Departments.  Within  a 
year,  however,  Mr.  Thomason  was  obliged  by  domestic 
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affliction  to  proceed  to  England  again.  To  his  great 
sorrow  his  dearly-loved  wife  became  so  ill  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  her  to  leave  the  depressing  climate  of 
India,  and  he  accompanied  her,  on  a short  leave  of  absence, 
to  Calcutta  in  order  that  he  might  see  her  safely  on  board 
ship.  The  state  of  her  health  was,  however,  so  precarious, 
and  her  medical  attendant  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  effect 
which  the  shock  of  separation  from  him  might  have  upon 
her  that,  without  leave  from  Government  and  without  any 
adequate  provision  for  the  voyage,  he  accompanied  her 
first  to  the  Sandheads,  then  to  the  Cape,  and  finally  to 
England,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  appointment  ; 
but  he  felt  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his  wife,  never  more 
tenderly  loved  than  in  the  time  of  her  sickness  and  sorrow. 
On  these  circumstances,  so  touching  and  so  peculiar,  being 
placed  before  them,  the  East  India  Directors  at  once  par- 
doned his  having  come  home  without  leave,  and  permitted 
him  to  return  to  duty.  He  had  scarcely  left  England  than 
his  delicate  wife,  unequal  to  bear  the  strain  and  shock  of 
his  departure,  died  on  November  8,  1839. 

On  his  reaching  India,  whither  the  news  of  his  great  loss 
must  have  followed  him,  Mr.  Thomason  received  the  per- 
manent appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
the  North-West  Provinces,  in  which  he  had  previously 
been  acting.  His  promotion  was  now  very  rapid  ; but  we 
cannot  help  imagining  that  the  pleasure  of  promotion  and 
useful  employment  must  have  been  marred  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  she  who  had  before  shared  it  was  with  him  to 
share  and  enjoy  it  no  longer.  For  a time  he  was  an  extra 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue ; he  then  joined  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  Committee  of  Finance  ; for  a few  months  he 
performed  the  responsible  duties  of  Foreign  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India,  for  which  purpose  he  proceeded 
to  Calcutta,  and,  in  this  capacity,  accompanied  Lord 
Ellenborough  on  a tour  to  the  North-West;  and,  finally,  on 
December  12,  1843,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  the  North-West  Provinces.  It  was  in  this  most 
responsible  office,  which  he  held  for  ten  years,  that  his 
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fame  was  made,  and  he  left  a deep  impression  for  good  on 
the  country  of  his  adoption. 

The  seat  of  Government  during  Mr.  Thomason’s  ad- 
ministration was  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Agra.  It  had 
been  removed  thither  from  Allahabad  in  1835,  and  was 
again  transferred  to  Allahabad  in  1858.  In  this  grand 
historical  town  Mr.  Thomason  resided  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  ; but  he  was  no  stay-at-home,  official  Gover- 
nor, and  feeling  that  the  best  way  to  know  the  officers 
who  were  serving  under  him,  and  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  country,  was  to  become  intimate 
with  every  district,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  every 
year.  These  tours  were  carefully  planned  some  months 
before  they  were  undertaken,  so  that  the  provincial  offi- 
cials knew  beforehand  when  he  was  coming,  and  every 
detail  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  march  was  previously 
arranged.  He  thus  spent  the  cold  season  under  canvass, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  intercourse  with  every 
one  of  his  subordinates  in  turn.  Very  en  joyable  must  have 
been  these  official  tours.  We  have  not  space  to  describe 
them  here,  but  an  admirably  graphic  description  of  them  is 
given  by  Sir  William  Mnir  in  his  sketch  of  Mr.  Thomason’s 
life,  evidently  drawn  from  personal  experience.  He  closes 
his  account  with  the  following  words,  which  show  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  personal  intercourse  between  a Gover- 
nor and  those  working  under  him  : — “ An  incidental  ad- 
vantage, but  one  of  peculiar  value  was  the  acquaintance 
imparted  by  such  intimate  converse,  with  the  qualifications 
and  abilities  of  every  officer  subordinate  to  the  Govern- 
ment. With  unexpected  rapidity  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
would  perceive  the  weak  point  of  a case  or  line  of  pro- 
cedure ; and  the  officer,  if  not  thoroughly  master  of  his 
work,  would  find  himself  foiled  by  one  whom  he  counted 
upon  as  a stranger  to  his  business,  but  who  turned  out  to 
be  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  details  than  himself. 
The  earnest  worker  and  the  aspiring  subordinate  were 
recognized  and  encouraged.  The  former  would  be  incited 
to  prosecute,  with  redoubled  energy,  some  occupation  of 
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his  own  devising,  or  for  which  his  chief  perceived  in  him 
a peculiar  aptitude  and  taste.  Here  the  reins  would  be 
loosened,  and  a generous  spur  given  to  the  willing  labourer. 
To  the  latter,  some  special  sphere  of  industry  or  research 
would  be  suggested — perhaps,  the  inquiry  into  an  interesting 
custom  or  tenure  brought  to  notice  in  the  circuit  : he 
would  be  invited  probably  to  embody  his  investigation 
when  completed,  and  to  state  his  views  and  conclusions  in 
a written  form  ; and  the  impulse  thus  given  to  talent  and 
application  would  prove,  perhaps,  the  starting  point  of  a 
useful,  if  not  distinguished,  career.”  Mr.  Thomason  was, 
in  these  extended  tours,  accessible  to  all  sections  of  the 
community,  and  was  ready  to  hear  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
on  all  matters  which  they  might  desire  to  bring  to  his  notice. 

He  was  prompt  in  the  despatch  of  business.  His  habit 
was  to  rise  very  early,  and  to  get  through  his  ordinary 
routine  work  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  day,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  free  to  converse  with  his  guests  at  breakfast 
without  pressure  or  restraint.  The  daily  business  was 
despatched  at  once,  but,  of  course,  all  matters  of  greater  con- 
cern involving  important  principles  were  kept  for  more 
careful  consideration  and  disposed  of  after  consultation  and 
correspondence  with  those  best  fitted  to  give  their  opinions 
upon  them.  The  great  secret  of  the  success  obtained  by 
Mr.  Thomason’s  administration  lay  in  his  faculty  of  discrim- 
inating character,  and  of  using  each  person  in  the  sphere 
for  which  he  was  best  adapted.  We  have  already  mention- 
ed two  of  his  Assistants  in  the  district  of  Azamgarh  who 
subsequently  distinguished  themselves.  Lord  Lawrence 
and  Sir  Donald  McLeod  were  two  of  his  favourite  subordi- 
nates, when  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  we  may  attri- 
bute to  him  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  which  were  under  his  immediate  rule,  but  also 
the  successful  introduction  into  the  newly  acquired  province 
of  the  Punjab  of  the  principles  and  the  practice  learned 
under  him  in  the  older  territory.  The  makers  of  the  Pun- 
jab were  trained  under  his  supervision  and  under  his  kindly 
influence. 
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Mr.  Thomason  “ quietly  regulated  every  detail  of  the 
Government”  writes  one  who  served  under  him.  He  com- 
pleted the  village  settlement;  he  carefully  extended  use- 
ful and  beneficent  public  works,  founding  an  Engineering 
College,  and  helping  on  the  great  work  of  the  Ganges 
Canal ; he  fostered  the  medical  training  of  native  doctors  ; 
and,  above  all,  and  we  regard  it  as  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  his  administration,  he  founded  a complete  system 
of  indigenous  and  vernacular  education,  designed  entirely 
for  the  good  of  the  people  themselves. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  dwell  a little  more  at  large  on  the 
several  features  of  Mr.  Thomason’s  very  beneficent  admin- 
istration, fruitful,  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be  not  only  in 
its  immediate  results,  but  in  the  application  of  its  princi- 
ples to  other  provinces.  The  first  point  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  Revenue  Settlement  of  the  North-West  Provinces.  It 
has  already  been  seen  how  Mr.  Thomason  was  entrusted 
with  the  introduction  of  both  Survey  and  Settlement  into 
the  district  of  Azamgarh  ; we  have  now  to  consider  its  appli- 
cation to  the  whole  Province,  where  it  was  completed  during 
Mr.  Thomason’s  time.  From  time  immemorial  land  in  these 
upper  territories  of  India  was  held  by  the  Village  Communi- 
ties, though  there  were,  here  and  there,  large  land-owners, 
who  possessed  extensive  estates.  On  the  country  passing 
under  British  rule,  however,  a clumsy  endeavour  was  made 
by  inexperienced  officials,  fresh  from  the  older  province  of 
Bengal  to  force  the  much-belauded  Permanent  Settlement 
into  a country  to  which,  having  been  under  an  entirely 
different  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  it  was  totally 
unsuited.  The  eyes  of  the  Government  of  India  were  at 
length  opened  to  the  absurdity  of  this  endeavour.  A 
vigorous  effort  was  made  to  put  things  straight,  and 
the  grand  system  of  the  settlement  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  was  prepared  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird 
and  his  very  able  coadjutors.  The  characteristic  of  the 
tenure  adopted  was  “ cultivation  in  severalty  with  joint 
responsibility.”  That  is,  the  Government  settlement  of 
the  revenue  was  made  with  the  head  man  of  each  village, 
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while  each  individual  cultivator  was  responsible  for  his  own 
holding.  This  is  called  the  Village  System,  from  its  recog- 
nizing the  very  ancient  institutions  of  the  Village  Communi- 
ties. The  cardinal  point  on  which  Mr.  Bird  strongly  insist- 
ed, was  that  the  assessment  must  be  light ; and  the  result 
will  best  be  stated  in  the  words  of  one  who,  about  that 
period,  travelled  right  through  the  land.  “You  must  re- 
member,” he  says,  “ that  country  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
a wild  and  lawless  set  of  people,  whom  no  one  could  manage. 
Now  it  is  thickly  inhabited  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
most  peaceful  that  could  possibly  be.  This  is  the  effect  of 
firm  rule  and  a light  assessment.  The  consequence  is,  that 
land  which  before  was  worthless  now  bears  a high  value, 
and  a people  who  were  before  lawless  now  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  the  laws.  It  is  a cheap  Government  of  which 
the  strength  consists  in  low  taxation.”  This  section  may 
appropriately  end  with  a quotation  from  a work  published  by 
Sir  J.  W.  Kaye  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Thomason’s  life  and 
government.  “ There  is  a freshness,  “he  wrote,”  a vigour,  a 
healthy,  robust  youth,  apparent  everywhere  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  Provinces.  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  in 
the  world  a more  conscientious  and  more  laborious  class  of 
civil  functionaries  than  those  who,  under  one  of  the  best  men 
and  ablest  administrators  who  have  ever  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  the  people  of  India,  are  now  bearing  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  in  serious,  toilsome  efforts  to 
make  the  yoke  of  foreign  conquest  sit  lightly  on  the  native 
subjects  of  the  British  crown.  What  Thomason  and  his 
associates  have  done  for  Upper  India  can  only  be  fairly 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  what  was  the  state  of 
these  Provinces  fifty,  or  even  twenty,  years  ago.” 

Mr.  Thomason  encouraged  the  preparation  of  hand-books 
for  the  use  of  Revenue  officials  under  his  control.  He 
wrote  portions  of  them  himself,  and  proceeded  some  way  in 
the  compilation  of  a Code  of  Revenue  Procedure.  In  one 
of  these  useful  handbooks  entitled  “Directions  to  Collec- 
tors,” hints  are  given  regarding  the  treatment  of  their 
subordinates,  and  two  or  three  extracts  are  given  from  it  to 
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show  the  tender  solicitude  he,  in  common  with  all  the 
great  administrators  of  India,  felt  for  the  kind  and  gentle- 
manlike treatment  of  the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact : “ Every  effort,”  he  wrote, 

“ should  be  made  to  render  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  little  burdensome  to  them  as  possible.  The  officer  who 
keeps  them  long  in  attendance  at  his  house,  or  who  requires 
that  they  perform  their  ordinary  duties  in  court  in  a pain- 
ful standing  position,  cannot  derive  from  them  that  degree 
of  assistance  which  would  otherwise  be  rendered.  He 
should  so  dispose  his  own  time,  and  make  his  own  official 
arrangements,  as  may  conduce  to  their  comfort,  and  make 
their  work  light.”  “ Great  care  should  be  taken  to  main- 
tain the  respectability  of  the  Tahsildars.  They  should 
always  be  received  and  treated  with  consideration.  Reproof, 
when  necessary,  should  be  given  privately  rather  than 
publicly  ; and,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  retain  office, 
they  should  be  treated  with  the  confidence  and  respect 
which  are  due  to  their  high  station.”  One  more  quotation 
from  Sir  J.W.  Kaye  is  given  : — “ The  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  one  of  the  most  accessible  of  men,  and  his  subordinates 
emulate  the  courtesy  and  openness  of  his  demeanour.” 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  received  Mr.  Thoma- 
son’s close  attention.  He  had  very  much  of  the  Engineer 
Officer  in  his  cast  of  mind.  The  greatest  care  was  bestowed 
on  the  roads  of  the  Province  ; encamping  grounds  for  march- 
ing troops  were  carefully  marked  off,  and  every  facility 
given  by  providing  bazaars,  water,  and  grass;  he  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  construction  of  irrigation  works, 
which  he  knew  would  abundantly  repay  all  the  money  that 
might  be  expended  upon  them ; he  especially  urged  on 
the  completion  of  the  greatest  engineering  feat  in  Upper 
India,  namely,  the  Ganges  Canal;  and  he  conferred  a vast 
benefit  on  the  country  by  founding  an  Engineering  College 
at  Roorkee,  for  the  training  of  all  branches  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  This  last  admirable  institution 
was  entirely  his  own  creation. 

Another  particular  in  which  the  genius  of  the  Lieutenant- 
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Governor  left  its  impress  on  the  Province  and  the  country, 
is  the  one  on  which  his  fame  in  future  years  will,  we  believe, 
principally  rest.  It  was  a thoughtfully  planned  system  of  in- 
digenous and  vernacular  education.  Itwas  introduced  gradu- 
ally with  his  characteristic  caution.  The  idea  was,  not  to 
found,  here  and  there,  foreign  schools,  however  good,  from 
which  the  people  might  naturally  shrink  with  apprehensive 
prejudice  ; but  boldly  to  use  the  schools  of  the  people  them- 
selves and  to  improve  them,  establishing  in  each  tahsil  a 
model  school  of  a superior  kind.  “ The  conception  of  utiliz- 
ing the  indigenous  teachers  and  training  them  was,”  says 
Dr.  Oust,  one  of  Mr.  Thomason’s  own  officers,  “ a master 
stroke.  In  Lower  Bengal  the  Government,  with  a flourish, 
started  some  hundred  brand  new  schools,  Thomason  im- 
proved and  rendered  effective,  several  hundred  old  ones. 
Of  course  we  took  the  system  with  us  to  the  Punjab,  and 
had  it  from  the  beginning  ; but  Thomason  was  its  founder.” 
Mr.  Thomason’s  admirable  idea  was  carried  out  by  the  late 
H.  S.  Reid  ; and  only  two  months  before  the  death  of  the 
former,  be  brought  the  whole  scheme  before  the  Government 
of  India,  requesting  sanction  to  its  introduction  throughout 
the  whole  Province  at  an  annual  cost  of  two  lakhs  of 
rupees.  In  giving  this  sanction  to  a scheme,  which  “ experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  capable  of  producing  such  rich  and 
early  fruit,”  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Governor-General  added 
these  touching  words  : “ While  I cannot  refrain  from  re- 
cording anew  my  deep  regret  that  the  ear  which  would 
have  heard  this  welcome  sanction  given  with  so  much 
joy,  is  now  dull  in  death,  I desire  to  add  the  expression 
of  my  feeling  that,  even  though  Mr.  Thomason  had 
left  no  other  memorial  of  his  public  life  behind  him 
this  system  of  general  vernacular  education,  which  is  all 
his  own,  would  have  sufficed  to  build  up  for  him  a noble 
and  abiding  monument  of  his  earthly  career.”  We  feel  that 
this  truly  benevolene  scheme  was  the  precursor  of  the 
gigantic  strides  that  have  since  been  made  in  popular  edu- 
cation in  India. 

The  Court  of  Directors  so  fully  appreciated  Mr.  Thoma- 
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son’s  services  that  they  recommended  him  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  of  Madras,  which  was  about  to  become 
vacant,  and  an  intimation  to  this  effect  had  been  sent  to 
him ; but,  before  it  reached  him,  his  most  successful  career 
was  suddenly,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us  in  our  short-sighted- 
ness, prematurely  brought  to  a close.  His  health  had  been 
for  some  time  failing,  but  no  dangerous  symptoms  appeared 
until  Sunday,  September  25,  1853,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  following  Tuesday  he  fell  asleep.  He  was  at  the 
time  at  Bareilly,  staying  with  one  of  his  daughters,  Mrs. 
Hay.  He  had,  during  his  whole  service,  been  a consistent 
Christian,  and,  just  before  his  death,  he  expressed  the 
sentiment  that,  notwithstanding  his  deficiencies  and  un- 
worthiness, he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  Brought  up  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  Christian  faith,  first  under  his  honoured 
father,  and  then  under  the  experienced  guidance  of  the 
venerable  Simeon,  he  early  gave  his  heart  to  God;  and  his 
was  no  outside  religion  intended  merely  for  sacred  seasons 
and  duties,  but  it  influenced  his  whole  life  and  penetrated 
to  every  daily  duty.  As  Lieutenant-Governor  his  quiet, 
pure,  and  steady  example  gave  a tone  to  the  conduct  and 
character  of  his  whole  administration ; and  the  only  objec- 
tion which  we  have  seen  attributed  to  his  conduct  of 
business  consisted  in  his  having  been  unconsciously  influ- 
enced by  prepossession  in  favour  of  those  who  professed  to 
share  his  own  deep  religious  principles,  even  though  they 
did  not  exhibit  such  marked  intellectual  abilities  as  others. 
It  has  also  been  remarked  that  he  was  too  desirous  to 
stand  well  with  every  one,  owing  to  the  marked  disinclina- 
tion to  give  personal  offence  ; but,  on  the  other  side,  it 
should  be  clearly  stated  that  he  did  not  suffer  moral  delin- 
quency, to  pass  uurebuked.  On  one  occasion,  an  official 
who  had  unwittingly  done  something  inconsistent  with  the 
strict  rule  of  honourable  conduct,  received  from  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor a rebuke  so  severe  that  he  declared  it 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  hold  up  his  head  again. 

While  firmly  maintaining  his  own  principles  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  his  belief  as  to  its  ultimate 
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triumph,  he  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  He  felt  bound,  as  a high  official  of  the 
Government,  not  to  obtrude  his  private  opinions  on  public 
occasions  and  into  official  matters.  He  was,  in  a word, 
most  careful  to  distinguish  between  actions  done  in  a 
public,  and  those  done  in  a private,  capacity.  He  would 
not  even  admit  the  books  of  the  Calcutta  Christian  Book 
Society  into  the  depdt  of  the  Curator  of  Government 
School  Books,  or  permit  religious  works  to  be  exhibited 
by  the  side  of  secular  school-books  in  the  Government 
shops  or  by  the  Government  colporteurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  still  endeavouring  to  maiutain  this  spirit  of 
scrupulous  justice  and  fairness,  he  made  an  interest  in  all 
missionary  effort  popular  among  English  officials,  and  gave 
a bigh  tone  of  genuine  piety  to  all  who  bad  the  happiness 
to  serve  under  him.  “ He  quietly  set  the  example,”  says  Dr. 
Cust,  “ and  the  men  of  my  generation  followed  it ; and,  when 
the  Punjab  was  annexed,  we  took  the  spirit  with  us,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  oppose  us.”  He  took  the  liveliest  interest 
in  mission  work,  and  followed  individual  cases  with  the 
tenderest  solicitude.  He  contributed  liberally  towards  the 
support  of  those  who  were  devoting  their  lives  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; and  he  was  equally 
generous  towards  those  who  were  in  indigence  and  want, 
giving  away  more  than  a tenth  part  of  his  income  ; but 
what  he  did  in  this  way  could  never  be  rightly  estimated 
as  he  was  careful  to  follow  the  cardinal  principle  of  Christi- 
an giving — that  it  should  be  done  in  secret  and  in  silence. 

Mr.  Thomason  had  carefully  studied  the  proofs  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  had  not  adopted  it  simply  because  he 
was  born  a Christian.  He  always  spoke  as  one  who  had 
seriously  reflected  on  the  main  difficulties  that  were  urged 
against  it,  and  allowed  them  all  their  due  weight,  and  yet 
found  preponderating  evidence  in  favour  of  it.  He  was 
always  careful  to  observe  the  weekly  rest  of  the  Lord’s 
Day.  On  that  sacred  day  he  laid  aside  all  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  State,  and  found  refreshment  in  the  quiet 
observance  of  religious  duties.  When  he  was  in  camp, 
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and  thus  absent  from  a place  of  Christian  worship,  he 
always  summoned  his  retinue  for  service  in  the  public  tent, 
where  he  himself  conducted  the  worship  of  the  English 
Church. 

It  has  already  been  stated  how  very  careful  he  was 
not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  higher  among  his  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  subordinates,  and  he  was  quite  as 
anxious  to  uphold  the  rights  of  even  the  poorest  culti- 
vator. We  have  the  pleasure  to  give  two  anecdotes  to 
illustrate  this  gentle  trait  in  his  character  by  one  who 
was  closely  connected  with  him.  “ I was  with  him,” 
writes  General  George  Hutchinson,  “ on  an  elephant, 
some  time,  I think,  in  1847,  when  we  were  out  in  camp, 
taking  a quiet  ride  through  the  country.  He  was  most 
careful  on  such  occasions,  when  the  young  crops  were  com- 
ing up,  not  to  take  the  elephant  where  it  could  injure  the 
crops  by  its  feet  or  by  its  trunk ; and  he  allowed  only  one 
or  two  sowars  to  follow  him.  Suddenly  we  saw  a young 
civilian  coming  towards  us  on  an  elephant,  tearing  across 
the  fields  regardless  of  the  crops.  Mr.  Thomason’s  distress 
and  his  dignified  rebuke  to  the  thoughtless  young  civilian, 
I can  never  forget.” 

“I  was  once  with  him,”  says  the  same  gallant  officer,  “on  a 
march  from  Simla  to  Kotghar.  At  the  latter  place,  while 
we  were  at  dinner,  a relative  who  was  on  a shooting  ex- 
pedition, and  in  hot  pursuit  of  bears,  suddenly  appeared, 
and  both  impetuously  and  imperatively  demanded  Mr. 
Thomason’s  help  to  give  him  coolies  to  beat  the  jungle. 
Mr.  Thomason  gave  instructions  which  ensured  the  coolies 
being  given,  but  prevented  all  coercion,  showing  again  the 
same  anxious  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
the  people.” 

Such  was  the  kind  consideration,  even  in  the  smallest 
matters,  of  this  truly  amiable  and  consistent  Christian 
statesman.  Perfectly  impartial  and  just,  so  far  as  imper- 
fect human  nature  can  be,  devoted  to  duty,  and  sincerely 
desirous  for  the  good  of  all  around  him,  his  early  removal, 
for  he  was  scarcely  fifty  when  he  died,  seems  to  have  been 
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a real  misfortune  to  the  country.  It  is  said  that  his  death 
was  indirectly  induced  by  a weakened  constitution,  which  he 
did  not,  and  would  not,  attempt  to  restore  by  going  year 
by  year  to  the  Hills,  as  is  now  the  universal  constant 
practice.  India  owes  much  to  the  noble  example  and  the 
fragrant  memory  of  so  good  a friend  and  ruler  as  James 
Thomason,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces. 


SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE, 


SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE: 


HENRY  LAWRENCE,  WHO  TRIED  TO  DO 
HIS  DUTY. 


“ He,  through  the  heat  ot  conflict,  keeps  the  law, 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need.” 

Wordsworth. 

The  above  lines  are  taken  from  Wordsworth’s  charming 
little  poem  on  The  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior,  which 
was  always  an  especial  favourite  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
the  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  and  on  which  he  endeav- 
oured to  model  his  own  character  and  life.  He  was  the 
fourth  surviving  son  of  Colonel  Alexander  Lawrence,  who, 
when  a young  lieutenant,  led  one  of  the  storming  parties  at 
the  memorable  siege  of  Seringapatam.  He  was  born  at 
Matura  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  on  June  28,  1806,  and  was 
laughingly  called  by  his  excellent  mother  “ her  Matura 
diamond”  with  reference  to  these  precious  stones,  which 
were  found  in  that  locality.  He  was  chiefly  educated  at 
Foyle  College  in  the  city  of  Derry,  a town  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  celebrated  for  its  noble  defence  in  1689  and  he 
afterwards  went  to  Addiscombe,  the  East  India  Company’s 
Military  College,  where  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
Bengal  Artillery.  He  did  not  distinguish  himself  at 
either  place  ; but,  in  after-life,  feeling  keenly  the  disadvant- 
age of  deficient  learning,  he  set  himself  to  work  with  the 
object  of  remedying  this  defect.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta 
February  21,  1823. 

After  two  or  three  years  spent  at  the  Artillery  head- 
quarters at  Dum-Dum  near  Calcutta,  Lieutenant  Lawrence 
was  ordered  to  accompany  a force  which  was  sent  into 
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Arrakan  during  the  first  Burmese  War.  A long  march 
through  a damp  and  unhealthy  country  told  upon  him  se- 
verely, and,  having  caught  jungle  fever,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
away  on  medical  certificate,  and  eventually  returned  to 
England  to  recruit  his  health.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
stay  in  his  Dative  land,  but  he  was  wise  enough  not  to 
allow  it  to  pass  entirely  in  idleness  and  inaction.  Among 
other  studies,  he  occupied  himself  in  learning  to  survey,  be- 
lieving that  the  knowledge  of  this  useful  and  practical 
science  would  subsequently  prove  of  great  benefit  to  him  ; 
and,  with  this  object  in  view,  he  joined  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Possessing  a most  affec- 
tionate heart,  he  felt  acutely  the  second  parting  from  his 
relatives  and  friends,  when  the  time  came  for  his  re- 
turn to  India,  which  country  he  reached  on  February  9, 
1830.  His  brother  John,  afterwards  Lord  Lawrence,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  who  was  then  going  out  in  the  Civil 
Service,  accompanied  him. 

Directly  Lieutenant  Lawrence  reached  India,  he  went  up- 
country,  and,  serving  with  his  regiment,  he  led  a very  quiet 
and  retired  life.  Though  not  naturally  a linguist,  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  Hindustani  and  Persian, 
and  in  two  years  he  passed  the  examination  for  Interpreter, 
which  entitled  him  to  employment  on  the  staff.  Another 
reason  for  leading  a retired  life  was  the  generous  and  filial 
desire  to  save  money  for  his  mother’s  use  during  the  even- 
ing of  her  days.  His  study  of  surveying  was  now  to  be 
turned  to  practical  account.  His  elder  brother  George 
being  at  Simla,  where  the  Governor-General,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  was  then  staying,  made  the'  request  that  he 
might  be  appointed  to  the  Revenue  Survey,  which  had  re- 
cently been  established  under  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird,  and  he  was 
appointed  one  of  that  gentleman’s  assistants  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  in  February,  1833.  The  next  five  years 
were  a time  of  strenuous  and  unremitting  labour.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  dischai’ge  of  his  official  duties  heart 
and  soul.  No  work  could  be  more  important  than  that  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  It  was  a survey  of  the  land  for 
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the  guidance  of  the  Revenue  officers  of  Government,  so  that 
a fair  and  equitable  rent  might  be  demanded  from  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  and  that  the  errors  in  the  settlement 
accounts  might  be  ascertained  and  rectified.  The  fields  in 
every  village  were  to  be  measured,  the  nature  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil  were  to  be  estimated,  and  the  whole  laid 
down  in  clear  and  serviceable  maps. 

This  work  brought  Lieutenant  Lawrence  into  direct 
contact  with  the  people.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity,  of 
which  he  fully  availed  himself,  of  ascertaining  the  wants 
and  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  ryots  themselves.  It  gave 
him  an  insight  into  the  best  side  of  their  character,  and 
enabled  him  to  sympathize  with  them  and  to  help  them. 
In  fact,  it  brought  him  closer  to  them,  and  taught  him  to 
understand  them  better  than  years  spent  in  mere  office  work 
and  official  routine.  He  lived  among  them.  For  some 
eight  months  out  of  the  twelve  he  was  out  in  tents,  and  so 
enthusiastic  was  he  in  his  work  that  he  excited  the  displea- 
sure of  his  fellow-assistants  by  urging  them  to  more  ardu- 
ous labour  than  they  desired.  He  closely  inspected  the 
work  of  his  subordinates ; and  being  of  an  impetuous  dis- 
position and  of  a rather  a fiery  temper,  he  kept  them  to  it 
with  characteristic  thoroughness.  His  mode  of  punishing 
perfunctory  and  imperfect  work  was  sometimes  as  amusing 
as  it  was  effective.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  such 
treatment : — “ A native  surveyor  who  refused  to  go  back 
some  ten  miles  to  revise  a serious  error  that  had  been  dis- 
covered in  his  work,  was  laid  upon  a native  bed,  and  carried 
by  bearers  to  the  spot,  where  he  was  turned  out  to  rectify 
his  error.  The  man  was  obstinate,  refused  to  re-observe 
his  angles,  and  returned  to  camp.  Henry  Lawrence  ordered 
him  up  into  a mango  tree,  where  he  kept  the  recusant, 
guarded  by  two  Burkundazes  with  drawn  swords,  until 
hunger  changed  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  surveyor. 
The  man  ultimately  proved  an  excellent  worker.5’  Rough 
and  ready  treatment  this  of  a rough  and  ready  man. 
Anxious  for  the  good  of  the  people,  he  fully  learned  the 
value  of  light  and  easy  settlements,  and  one  of  his  primary 
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objects  which  he  set  before  himself  was  to  make  the  com- 
munications between  the  different  parts  of  the  counhy 
complete.  “ Push  on  your  roads/5  he  was  wont  to  say  ; 
“ open  out  your  district.  The  farmer,  the  soldier,  the 
policeman,  the  traveller,  the  merchant — all  want  roads. 
Cut  roads  in  every  direction.55  The  extent  of  his  work  was 
as  great  as  its  quality  was  good.  During  the  five  years  of 
his  life  as  a surveyor,  he  surveyed  a large  portion  of 
Moradabad,  all  Futtegarh,  a great  part  of  Gorruckpore, 
and  was  engaged  on  the  Allahabad  district  when  summoned 
to  another  sphere. 

While  engaged  in  this  important  and  deeply  interesting 
work,  an  important  event  in  Captain  Lawrence’s  life  occurred. 
On  August  21,  1837,  he  was  married  to  his  cousin,  Miss 
Honoria  Marshall,  to  whom  he  had  for  some  years  been 
most  tenderly  attached.  Henceforward  he  formed  one  of 
the  numerous  company  of  English  gentlemen  in  India  who 
endeavour  to  show  to  the  people,  by  the  purity  and  the 
sanctity  of  married  life,  the  beautiful  example  of  a happy 
Christian  home.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  one  in  a thousand. 
She  was  a thoughtful,  intellectual,  and  thoroughly  godl}- 
woman  ; and  she  took  her  place  at  her  husband’s  side,  fully 
resolved  to  be,  by  the  help  of  God,  in  every  respect  a true 
solace  and  support  to  him  in  all  his  arduous  duties. 

Whenever  she  was  able,  Mrs.  Lawrence  accompanied 
her  husband  in  his  tours  through  the  country,  and  shared 
with  him  all  the  little  privations  and  vicissitudes  of  a life 
in  tents.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  something  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  those  about  whom  we  are  reading;  and  this 
is  an  appropriate  place  to  give  a picture  of  Captain  Law- 
rence at  the  period  of  his  life  when  a man  is  in  his  prime. 
The  portrait  will  not  be  the  less  accurate  and  acceptable, 
because  it  is  drawn  by  one  who  loved  him  so  well  as  his 
honoured  wife.  “ Henry  is  the  head  of  a large  establish- 
ment for  surveying,”  she  wrote  to  a friend;  “his  assist- 
ants are  encamped  at  different  points  in  the  district, 
and  he  goes  from  place  to  place,  exercising  general  super- 
intendence. Hitherto  I have  accompanied  him  everywhere, 
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and  have  seldom  been  separated  from  him.  It  is  a great 
happiness  that  his  work  does  not  take  him  away  during 
the  day.  We  sit  in  the  same  tent,  and  even  though 
I may  not  interrupt  him  by  speaking,  I can  sit  by  him, 
following  my  own  occupations,  while  he  works  at  his  maps 
and  plans.  He  is  rather  tall,  very  thin  and  sallow,  and  has 
altogether  an  appearance  of  worse  health  than  he  really  has. 
Dark  hair,  waxing  scanty  now,  high  forehead,  very  pro- 
jecting eyebrows,  sunken  eyes,  long  nose,  thin  cheeks,  and. 
no  whiskers.  Very  active  and  alert  in  his  habits,  but  very 
unmethodical.  As  to  dress  and  externals,  perfectly  careless, 
and  would  walk  out  with  a piece  of  carpet  about  his  shoul- 
ders as  readily  as  with  a coat.”  He  was  evidently  very 
spare  in  figure ; but  he  must  have  had  an  iron  constitution. 
A few  years  later,  he  said  that  he  could  do  what  few 
Englishmen  in  such  a climate  as  Iudia  could  do  with  im- 
punity, namely,  ride  from  eighty  to  a hundred  miles  at  a 
stretch,  and  work  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a day. 

These  happy  years,  to  which  Captain  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
always  looked  back  with  pleasurable  remembrance,  past 
rapidly  away.  No  more  rides  in  the  clear,  crisp  morning 
air,  accompanied  by  peons  and  surveyors.  No  more  days 
spent  in  consultation  which  the  simple  villagers,  or  in  tents 
shewed  with  papers  and  plans.  The  melancholy  war  with 
Afghanistan  had  begun.  The  army  of  the  Indus  was 
collecting  in  Upper  India  ; and,  at  Captain  Lawrence’s  own 
earnest  request,  he  was  permitted  to  join  his  battery 
of  artillery  at  Kurnaul ; but  it  was  not  employed,  and, 
again  at  his  own  request,  he  obtained,  in  January  1839, 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  to  Mr.  George  Clerk,  the 
Governor-General’s  Agent  on  the  North-West  frontier. 
Ferozepore,  a strip  of  territory,  containing  about  a hundred 
square  miles,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  was  placed 
under  his  charge.  Here  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  he  remained 
for  the  next  three  years.  Three  more  eventful  years  had 
never  occurred  in  the  history  of  British  India.  Afghanis- 
tan was  invaded  and  occupied  by  British  forces,  and  then 
came  what  seems  to  us  now  the  terrible  retribution  for  an 
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unjust  war.  Ferozepore  was  situated  on  the  direct  line  of 
communication  between  that  country  and  India ; and  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  was  fully  occupied  in  obtaining  and  forward- 
ing supplies,  in  furnishing  passing  regiments  with  what 
they  needed,  and  in  keeping  up  the  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  advanced  force.  In  bis  own  immediate 
charge  he  was  the  civil  officer  as  well  as  political,  and  every 
department  was  under  his  control.  He  rebuilt  the  town, 
and  improved  the  district.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
his  Sikh  neighbours  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutlej,  and  employ- 
ed himself,  among  other  duties,  in  acquiring  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Sikh  polity  and  kingdom. 

During  the  very  eventful  year  1842,  when  the  prestige 
of  the  British  forces  was  trembling  in  the  balance  after  the 
terrible  disasters  in  Afghanistan,  Captain  Lawrence  was 
busily  employed  in  negotiations  with  the  Sikh  chiefs,  and  in 
helping  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  avenging  army  under 
General  Pollock.  He  was  ordered  to  Peshawar,  where  he 
took  a considerable  part  in  subduing  the  rising  spirit  of 
mutiny  which  had  shown  itself  in  the  British  sepoy  army. 
The  services  of  his  superior,  Mr.  George  Clerk,  at  Lahore, 
and  his  at  Peshawar  were  successful  in  keeping  the  very 
doubtful  alliances  with  the  Sikhs  from  becoming  a mere 
delusion.  When  General  Pollock’s  army  advanced  through 
the  Khyber  Pass,  he  accompanied  it,  and  he  went  with 
the  Sikh  contingent  to  Jellalabad,  which,  during  the  war, 
had  been  most  gallantly  defended  by  a small  English 
force  under  General  Sale.  While  negotiations  with  the 
Afghans  were  being  conducted,  his  elder  brother  George, 
who  had  been  a captive  at  Kabul,  and  had  been  sent  to 
Jellalabad  to  take  part  in  them,  was  in  honour  bound  to 
return  to  captivity.  All  the  chivalrous  affection  of  Henry 
Lawrence  shone  out  at  this  juncture,  and  he  generously 
offered  to  take  his  brother’s  place,  and  to  return  in  his 
stead.  His  brother,  however,  would  not  listen  for  a moment 
to  this  noble  offer  ; but  he  was  eventually  released.  When 
the  victorious  army  returned  to  India,  Henry  Lawrence 
reverted  to  his  former  political  employ. 
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In  December  1843  Major  Lawrence  was  appointed  resi- 
dent at  the  court  of  Nepaul.  The  condition  of  that  king- 
dom was  then  one  of  sad  intestine  trouble.  It  required  the 
presence  of  a Resident  who,  while  refraining  from  interfer- 
ence in  the  actual  government  of  the  country,  would  quietly 
watch  the  progress  of  events,  and  be  ready  to  give  his 
counsel  and  advice  when  really  required,  and  to  guai’d  Brit- 
ish interests.  There  was  to  be  observed  in  Nepaul  the 
curious  anomaly  of  a corrupt  and  troubled  court,  but  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  people.  Major  Lawrence  himself 
describes  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  following  words  : — “ It 
is  only  justice  to  the  Goorkhas  to  say  that,  bad  as  is  their 
foreign  and  Durbar  policy,  they  are  the  best  masters  I 
have  seen  in  India.  Neither  in  the  Terai  nor  in  the  Hills, 
have  I witnessed  or  heard  of  a single  act  of  oppression, 
and  a happier  peasantry  I have  nowhere  seen.”  The  duties 
of  a Resident  at  such  a Court  as  Nepaul  then  was,  are 
admirably  sketched  by  that  sagacious  Indian  adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Thomason.  “Your  duties  at  Nepaul,”  he 
wrote,  “ will  be  twofold,  namely,  to  watch  any  movements 
which  may  be  injurious  to  us,  and  to  offer  counsel  in  all 
State  matters  in  which  we  may  not  be  concerned,  whenever 
such  counsel  is  sought,  or  is  likely  to  be  successful  and 
useful.  In  the  first  duty  you  will  have  to  keep  the  mean 
between  too  great  confidence  and  too  ready  suspicion.  The 
duty  of  advice  is  the  most  important  which  it  falls  to  a 
Resident  to  perform.  Most  perfect  openness  and  honesty 
I believe  to  be  the  first  requisite.  Evenness  of  temper, 
courtesy  of  demeanour,  the  absence  of  dictation  or  obtrus- 
iveness, are  qualities  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  all.  The  Government  would  be  ill-represented 
if  every  available  opportunity  were  not  used  to  prompt 
to  that  which  is  good,  and  to  deter  from  that  which  is  evil ; 
to  express  abhorrence  of  acts  of  cruelty,  perfidy,  injustice  ; 
to  give  full  approbation  of  all  that  is  benevolent,  honest, 
high-minded,  and  just.  The  main  object  is  to  identify  one- 
self with  the  real  and  best  interests  of  the  State.  When 
they  feel  that  such  is  really  the  case,  and  that  the  object  is 
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worked  out  in  a kind,  conciliatory,  and  single-minded  man- 
ner, considerable  influence  will  probably  be  obtained. 
But  all  must  be  open  and  above  board.5’  Major  Lawrence 
endeavoured  his  utmost  to  carry  out  in  tbe  best  way  these 
friendly  counsels,  which  he  highly  prized. 

The  comparative  leisure  ensured  him  by  this  appointment 
afforded  Major  Lawrence  a valuable  opportunity  for  literary 
labour,  of  which  he  took  ample  advantage.  He  employed 
it  in  omniverous  reading,  turning  the  light  of  his  studies 
especially  on  current  Indian  politics  and  affairs.  He 
wrote  frequently  for  the  newspapers  and  for  the  Calcutta 
Review,  which  had  recently  been  started ; and  in  all 
his  literary  work  he  was  assisted  and  encouraged  by 
Mrs.  Lawrence.  He  had  acquired  a rough  and  rugged,  but 
forcible,  style  of  composition,  which,  like  his  own  personal 
character,  required  to  be  softened,  sweetened,  and  polished, 
and  this  part  of  the  work  was  performed  by  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
whose  intellectual  and  literary  skill  was  great,  and  who 
delighted  in  turning  it  to  the  best  account  in  his  service. 
“ So,  when  not  interrupted  by  ill  health,  as  sometimes 
happened,”  wrote  Sir  .J.  W.  Kaye,  who  then  edited  the 
Calcutta  Review,  “ these  two  worked  on  happily  together,  in 
their  Nepaul  home  ; and  seldom  or  never  did  a week  pass 
without  bringing  me,  as  I laboured  on  in  Calcutta,  a bulky 
packet  of  manuscript  from  one  or  other — or  both.” 

During  their  residence  in  Nepaul,  Major  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence brought  to  perfection  a plan  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  European  soldiers  in  India,  which  they  had 
long  contemplated.  Some  years  before,  while  they  were 
sitting  together  on  the  slope  of  the  Sonawar  hills  overlook- 
ing Kussowlee,  whither  they  had  gone  for  his  health,  they 
had  formed  the  resolve  to  erect  there  a sanatorium  for  this 
purpose ; and  the  long  considered  scheme  was  at  this  time 
commenced.  Their  hearts  had  yearned  over  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  soldiers’  children.  The  climate  of  India,  always 
adverse  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  is  peculiarly  unsuited  to 
children  ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  surroundings  to 
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which  children  are  liable  in  barracks,  are  most  objection- 
able. The  idea,  therefore,  of  establishing  an  Asylum  for 
them  in  the  cool  atmosphere  of  the  Hills,  which  is  not 
unlike  the  climate  of  England,  was  a very  happy  one ; and, 
when  there  was  added  to  this  sound  instruction  based  on 
the  sacred  teaching  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  on  which 
Henry  Lawrence  particularly  insisted,  the  benefit  of  such 
an  institution  was  increased  a hundredfold.  The  scheme 
at  first  encountered  opposition  in  influential  quarters  ; but 
it  was  ere  long  taken  up  warmly  by  Government,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  at  Kussowlee,  on  the  inner  range  of 
the  Himalayas.  Major  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  supported  it 
with  lavish  generosity.  This  beneficent  scheme  has  since 
been  considerably  extended,  and  there  are  now  similar 
Asylums  in  other  localities,  notably  at  a beautiful  spot  near 
Ootacamund  in  what  Lord  Tennyson  calls  “ the  sweet, 
half-English  Neilgherry  air.”  They  all  bear  the  honoured 
name  of  Lawrence,  and  they  form  the  most  appropriate 
memorial  to  two  of  the  best  friends  of  Iudia  and  of  the 
English  soldier  in  India. 

At  the  end  of  1845  the  first  Sikh  war  occurred.  When 
Major  Lawrence  heard  this  intelligence,  he  was  accompany- 
ing Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  had  been  seriously  ill,  to  Calcutta. 
In  the  fiercely  contested  battle  of  Ferozeshah,  Major 
Broadfoot,  the  Governor-General's  Agent,  was  killed,  and 
Sir  Henry,  afterwards  Lord,  Hardinge  at  once  summoned 
Major  Lawrence  to  occupy  the  vacant  post,  as  his  previous 
services  in  and  near  the  Punjab  had  afforded  him  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  politics  and  the  character  of  the  Sikhs. 
In  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours  he  obeyed  the  summons. 
Leaving  Mrs.  Lawrence  to  go  to  Calcutta  by  herself,  he 
hastened  to  Ferozepore,  where  he  took  charge  of  the 
appointment,  to  which  he  had  already  been  gazetted.  He 
came  into  the  very  heart  of  the  war.  He  was  present 
at  the  final  victory  of  Sobraon.  A few  days  afterwards 
Lahore,  the  capital,  was  occupied.  The  Governor-General 
was  strongly  opposed  to  annexation.  The  Sikh  Govern- 
ment was  to  be  continued  under  English  supervision. 
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The  young  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Sing,  then  only  five 
years  old,  was  formally  installed  as  sovereign,  and  his 
mother  was  made  his  guardian.  The  kingdom  of  Cash- 
mere  was  sold  to  the  powerful  chieftain,  Ghoolab  Singh,  as 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  only  a strip  of 
territory, namely  the  Jullundar  Doab,  between  tbe  Sutlej  and 
the  Chenab,  was  incorporated  into  the  English  dominions. 
This  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  Maharani  was  intriguing  against  the  Government,  and 
therefore  she  was  removed  from  her  high  position,  and  the 
Government  of  the  newly  conquered  country  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a council  consisting  of  eight  Sikh  Sirdars 
acting  under  Colonel  Lawrence,  who  bad  been  appointed 
Resident  of  Lahore.  The  chief  authority,  of  course  subordi- 
nate to  the  Government  of  India,  in  fact  almost  kingly 
power,  was  in  Colonel  Lawrence’s  hands.  The  singular 
wisdom  and  prudence  with  which  he  exercised  it,  received 
the  marked  approbation  of  Lord  Hardinge.  But  a long 
residence  in  India  and  the  exciting  events  of  the  last  few 
months  had  told  on  even  his  iron  constitution,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  go  to  England  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  He 
accompanied  his  old  friend  and  chief,  Lord  Hardinge,  and 
reached  London  in  March,  1348.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
created  by  the  Queen  a Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath, 
and  is  to  be  henceforth  known  as  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 

While  recruiting  his  health  in  England,  Sir  Henry  heard 
the  news  of  a sudden  outbreak  in  the  Punjab.  Mulraj, 
the  chief  of  Multan,  had  risen  in  rebellion,  and,  in  a short 
time,  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  was  in  a blaze.  At  once  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  full  of  anxiety  to  be  on  the  spot, 
requested  permission  to  return,  and  in  November,  Lady 
Lawrence  and  he  were  once  more  on  their  way  to  India. 
He  reached  the  Punjab  just  in  time  to  share  some  of  the 
anxieties  and  the  excitement  of  the  final  campaign.  The 
victory  of  Gujarat  gave  the  complete  command  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  English,  and  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  decided  on  the  annexation  of  it  as  the  only  means  of 
ensuring  its  tranquillity,  and  on  this  and  other  subjects 
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he  was  brought  into  direct  antagonism  to  the  well-known 
opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  still  opposed  to 
this  extreme  measure.  On  March  29,  1849,  the  memor- 
able proclamation  by  which  the  Punjab  past  under  the 
direct  government  of  England  was  published,  and  the 
government  of  the  new  province  was  placed  under  a 
Commission  consisting  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  as  President, 
and  of  two  civilians,  his  brother  John,  and  Mr.  Mansel, 
who  remained  only  a short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  The  political  department  was 
principally  under  Sir  Henry,  while  revenue  affairs  were 
chiefly  left  to  his  brother,  and  the  judicial  department  to 
Mr.  Mansel.  An  admirable  staff  of  selected  Indian  officers 
was  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  Punjab  was  constituted, 
what  was  then  well-known  as  a “ non-regulation  province,” 
and  it  was  most  efficiently  worked.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
constantly  moved  about  the  province.  He  was  trusted  and 
loved  by  the  Sikhs  themselves  ; and  it  is  very  much  owing 
to  the  tact  with  which  the  delicate  transition  from  their 
own  government  to  that  of  England  was  effected  by  him, 
that  they  were  converted  into  such  firm  and  faithful 
adherents  to  the  British  Raj  that,  when,  in  a very  few  years, 
the  fate  of  the  Empire  in  India  trembled  in  the  balance, 
their  loyalty  considerably  tended  to  turn  the  scale.  The 
Punjab  became  quite  a model  province.  Most  of  the  praise 
for  this  is  usually  attributed  to  Lord  Lawrence  ; but  the 
foundations  of  it  were  laid  by  the  sympathetic  policy  and 
winning  demeanour  of  his  brother. 

The  Commission,  however,  did  not  work  well,  and  the 
Governor-General  resolved  to  place  the  province  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  under  a single  officer  as  Chief  Com- 
missioner, with  a Revenue  and  a Judicial  Commissioner 
under  him.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  saddest  episode  in  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence’s  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  on  many 
important  questions,  he  differed  from  his  brother.  The  result 
was  that  both  sent  in  their  resignation,  and  Lord  Dalhousie 
accepted  Sir  Henry’s,  appointing  his  brother  as  the  new 
Chief  Commissioner.  Lord  Dalhousie.  in  writing  to  him 
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privately  on  tlie  subject,  told  Him  that  the  Government 
had  fully  determined  to  place  a thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  civilian,  at  the  head  of  the  province,  add- 
ing these  words — “ All  the  world  unites  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  merits  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  I cannot,  there- 
fore, illustrated  better  the  strength  of  my  own  convic- 
tion on  this  head  than  by  saying  that  if  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
were  now  President  of  your  Board,  I should  still  hold  the 
opinion  I have  expressed  regarding  the  office  of  Chief  Com- 
missioner.” These  sentiments  sadly  mortified  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence.  He  justly  felt  that  he  had  abundance  of  experi- 
ence of  civil  administration.  “ I have  held,”  he  said,  “ every 
sort  of  civil  post  during  the  last  twenty-one  years,  and 
have  trained  myself  by  bard  work  and  by  putting  my  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Six  years  I was  a Revenue  Surveyor, 
doing  all  the  most  difficult  work  of  a Settlement  Officer. 
For  four  years  I was  a District  Officer,  Judge,  Magistrate, 
and  Collector,  without  assistance  of  any  kind.  For  six  years 
I have  been  a Chief  Judge  and  Commissioner  of  Appeal  in 
revenue  matters.”  But  the  sentence  which  evidently  cut 
deepest  was  the  one  referring  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  as  he 
frequently  recurred  to  it  afterwards. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s  resignation  having  been  accepted, 
he  was  appointed  the  Governor-General’s  Agent  in  Raj- 
putana,  a high  position  in  which  he  had  the  supervision 
over  eighteen  Rajput  States.  He  left  Lahore  in  January, 
1853,  and  assumed  charge  of  his  new  office  at  Ajmere. 
RajputaDa  was  the  ancestral  country  of  some  of  the  most 
chivalrous  of  the  Hindu  Kshatriya  princes.  They  had,  in 
former  years,  been  distinguished  for  their  courage,  high 
principle,  and  generosity  ; but  they  had,  in  too  many 
instances,  sadly  degenerated.  “ There  is  little,  if  any, 
truth  or  honesty  in  them,”  he  wrote,  “ and  not  much  manli- 
ness. Every  principality  is  more  or  less  in  trouble.  The 
princes  encroach  on  the  thakoors,  and  the  latter  on  their 
sovereigns.  The  feudal  system,  as  it  is  called,  is  rotten  to 
the  core.”  He  did  much,  however,  to  enlist  their  sympathy 
for  better  things,  and  to  attract  their  affection  to  himself. 
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He  had  scarcely  been  a year  in  Rajputana,  when  he  ex- 
perienced the  poignant  sorrow  of  losing  his  noble  and 
devoted  wife,  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  earthly 
joy  and  solace  of  his  life.  She  died  at  Mount  Aboo,  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  India,  on  January  15,  1854.  She 
died,  as  she  had  lived,  a firm  believer  in  Christ  and  in  the 
truths  of  His  consolatory  religion,  and  was  laid  to  rest  “ in 
sure  and  certain  hope”  of  everlasting  life  in  the  presence  of 
the  Saviour  whom  she  had  always  loved  aud  served. 

Sir  Henry’s  services  in  Rajputana  principally  consisted 
in  carefully  watching  the  course  of  events  at  the  Rajput 
courts,  and  in  tendering  his  counsel  where  needed.  The 
chief  points  to  which  he  directed  his  attention  were  suttee 
and  infanticide,  which  were  sadly  prevalent,  and  the  im- 
provement of  prison  discipline  ; but,  notwithstanding  the 
interest  occasioned  by  his  duties,  he  was  anxious  to  leave 
that  locality.  His  health  thoroughly  broke  down,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  return  once  more  to  his  own  native  land. 
This  was  not  to  be,  however : a few  more  months  of  harder 
work  than  ever,  and  a hundredfold  more  anxiety — and 
then  final  rest  was  to  come. 

The  terrible  year,  1857,  had  begun.  Lord  Dalhousie  had 
left,  and  Lord  Canning  was  Governor-General.  Early  in 
the  year  he  offered  the  appointment  of  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Oude  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  Ill  as  he  was,  Sir  Henry 
was  quite  invigorated  by  this  offer.  “ I am  quite  at  your 
lordship’s  service,”  he  wrote  in  reply,  “ and  will  cancel  my 
leave  and  move  to  Lucknow  at  a day’s  notice.”  He  reached 
that  city  on  March  20,  a time  of  great  perplexity  and 
danger.  The  province  of  Oude  had  recently  been  annexed. 
Whether  the  policy  be  right  or  wrong,  Lord  Dalhousie’s 
remedy  for  bad  government  was  to  take  the  misruled 
territory  under  British  protection  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  themselves.  But  Oucle  was  the  home  of  many  of  the 
Brahmin  sepoys  in  the  Bengal  army;  and,  when  the  mutiny 
began,  the  greater  part  of  the  peasantry  sympathized  with 
them,  so  that  Onde  became  one  of  the  most  fiercely  contest- 
ed seats  of  conflict.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had,  in  a measure, 
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foreseen  the  rebellion,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Lucknow  and 
was  made  aware  of  the  feeling  there,  he  at  once  set  to 
work  to  prepare  for  the  storm,  and  it  was  due  to  his 
sagacity  and  foresight  that  provisions  and  stores  were  laid 
in,  and  the  Residency  at  Lucknow  was  placed  in  a state  of 
defence  ; in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  his  foresight,  defence 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  memorable  siege  of 
Lucknow  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  feats  of  war  either 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  An  account  of  it  does  not, 
however,  come  within  the  scope  of  this  memoir,  and  we 
have  to  speak  here  only  of  the  first  few  days  of  the  siege, 
because  they  alone  refer  to  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
For  some  little  time  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  and  Delhi, 
the  stream  of  disaffection  was  stemmed  at  Lucknow ; but, 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  the  revolted  regiments  drew  so 
threateningly  near  the  city  that  some  of  the  small  force 
of  English  were  sent  out  against  them.  The  Oude  artillery, 
which  had  hitherto  been  faithful,  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  tiny  European  contingent  was  fairly  overwhelmed. 
The  siege  of  Lucknow  really  began  immediately  after  this 
defeat. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  927  Europeans,  and  765  sepoys. 
A hearty  word  of  praise  should  be  given,  in  passing,  to 
these  faithful  sepoys,  who,  amidst  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions, remained  true  to  their  salt.  The  first  attacks  were 
most  severe;  but  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  indefatigable  in 
his  exertions.  His  own  quarters  were  in  an  upper  room  at 
the  Residency,  which  he  had  selected  because  it  was  in 
a commanding  position  for  directing  the  defence.  A shell 
burst  in  this  room  on  July  1,  while  he  and  his  Secretary 
were  transacting  business  together,  but  neither  was  injured. 
He  was  urged  to  quit  this  room,  and  to  occupy  some 
more  protected  place.  He  was,  however,  loath  to  leave 
it,  but  promised  to  do  so  on  the  following  day.  The 
morning  of  the  next  day,  July  2,  broke.  He  was  busy 
during  the  earlier  hours  in  inspecting  the  defences  and 
other  matters.  At  eight  he  and  his  nephew,  George, 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  the  morning’s  work, 
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were  lying  on  their  cots  a little  distance  apart.  Colonel 
Wilson,  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  was  reading  aloud 
an  order  to  him  for  his  correction,  and  a cooly  was  seated  on 
the  floor  pulling  the  punka.  Suddenly  a shell  fell  into  the 
room  and  burst,  wounding  Sir  Henry  severely  in  the  thigh. 
He  was  at  once  removed  to  the  doctor’s  house,  and  there 
tenderly  nursed.  The  first  question  he  asked  was,  “ How 
long  have  I got  to  live  ?”  The  reply  was  “about  forty- 
eight  hours.”  Calmly  and  quietly  he  prepared  for  death, 
mindful  to  the  last  of  others  rather  than  himself.  He  gave 
some  thoughtful  instructions  regarding  the  continuance  of 
the  defence.  One  thing  he  particularly  enforced — “Let 
every  man  die  at  his  post ; but  never  make  terms.  God 
help  the  poor  women  and  children.”  During  this  time 
of  weakness  his  mind  frequently  recurred  to  his  favour- 
ite scheme,  the  Lawrence  Asylum.  One  of  his  first  acts 
after  his  wounds  had  been  dressed  was  to  partake  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  peculiarly  touch- 
ing is  the  picture  of  this  solemn  Communion  Service  amidst 
the  horrors  of  the  siege.  He  expressed  a firm  trust  in 
the  Saviour’s  complete  and  full  atonement.  He  died  about 
eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

Thus  died  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  one  of  the  noblest  and  tru- 
est among  our  Indian  heroes.  He  was  a thorough  Christian. 
Converted  at  Calcutta  in  the  early  days  of  his  service, 
more  deeply  convinced  of  the  grand  truths  of  Christianity 
in  his  later  years,  and  united  to  one  who  was  truly  his 
example  and  stay  in  the  Christian  life,  he  grew  in  grace  as 
he  increased  in  years.  His  was  no  faith  put  on  at  the  last, 
but  it  influenced  his  whole  life.  The  following  words 
express  the  desire  of  his  heart  : — “ 0 Lord,  bring  home 
to  my  heart  the  reality  of  thy  perfect  Godhead  and  per- 
fect humanity,  and,  above  all,  of  my  need  of  a Saviour, 
of  my  utter  inability  to  do  aught  that  is  right  in  my  own 
strength.  Make  me  humble,  reasonable,  contented,  thank- 
ful, just,  and  considerate.  May  I not  fear  man  or  man’s 
opinions,  but  remember  that  Thou  kdfcwest  my  motives 
and  my  thoughts,  and  that  Thou  art  to  be  my  Judge.” 
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One  bright  feature  in  his  character  was  his  spirit  of  for- 
giveness. He  was  always  ready  to  forgive  those  who  had 
offended  him  or  whom  he  imagined  he  had  offended.  He 
was  ambitious  with  a noble  ambition  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  too  keenly  sensitive  regarding  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  others,  and  especially  by  those 
in  authority.  He  was,  even  to  the  last,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  his  services  were  not  sufficiently  appreciated  ; 
but  they  were  in  reality  so  mi^ch  thought  of  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  that,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  they  con- 
sidered him  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  to  the  high  office 
of  Governor-General  in  case  of  the  retirement  or  death 
of  Lord  Canning.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  no  courtier, 
and  sometimes  expressed  himself  in  a very  curt  and 
straightforward  manner,  when  confronted  by  any  mean 
or  dishonourable  conduct.  No  one  was,  however,  more 
kindly  in  manner  towards  Hindus,  Moslems,  and  Sikhs ; 
and  nothing  stirred  his  generous  spirit  more  than  harshness 
shown  towards  those  who  were  suffering  reverse  from 
the  fortune  of  war  or  other  circumstances.  Such  in  his 
many-sided  character  was  this  truly  great  and  good  man, 
simple  in  heart,  sometimes  rugged  in  manner,  but  always 
kind,  sympathetic,  and  noble,  and  yet  so  humble  that, 
at  his  special  request,  all  that  was  placed  over  his  grave 
was  the  brief,  but  touching,  record  : — “ Here  lies  Henry 
Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty.” 
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SIR  JAMES  OUTRAM: 

THE  BAYARD  OF  INDIA. 


“ Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.” 

Old  French  Motto, 

Without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

The  following  story  was  told  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  a 
banquet  given  in  honour  of  Major  Outram  on  the  occasion 
of  his  leaving  the  province  of  Scinde  in  1842  : — “ In  the 
fourteenth  century  there  was  in  the  French  army  a Knight 
renowned  for  deeds  of  gallantry  in  war,  and  wisdom  in 
council ; indeed,  so  deservedly  famous  was  he,  that  by 
general  acclamation  he  was  called  the  Knight  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche.  The  name  of  this  Knight,  you  may  all  know, 
was  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  Gentlemen,  I give  you  the 
“ Bayard  of  India,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  Major  James 
Outram,  of  the  Bombay  Army.”  From  that  time  to  this, 
the  subject  of  the  following  brief  sketch  has  always 
honourably  been  known  as  “the  Bayard  of  India.” 

James  Outram  was  born  on  January  29,  1803,  at  Butterly 
in  Derbyshire,  where  his  father  had  founded  some  exten- 
sive iron-works.  His  father  died  when  he  was  still  an 
infant ; but  his  mother,  who  was  a lady  of  remarkable  in- 
tellectual power,  lived  to  a great  age,  dying,  in  fact,  only 
a few  days  before  her  illustrious  son.  There  is  little  to 
relate  concerning  his  school-boy  days.  He  was  an  athletic 
youth,  generous  and  high-spirited,  but  little  inclined  to 
study.  At  an  early  age,  he  received  a cadetship  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  and  he 
arrived  at  Bombay  on  August  15,  1819.  He  served  for 
some  time  as  a regimental  officer,  being  appointed  in  due 
course  as  Adjutant  of  his  Corps,  and  being  much  distin- 
guished for  his  prowess  in  hunting  and  other  field-sports. 
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The  ten  years  from  1825  to  1835  were  those  in  which  he 
was  brought  into  closest  contact  with  the  people,  and  he 
won  his  first  official  distinction  in  the  Bheel  country,  among 
a wild  race  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  thoroughly 
lawless  and  uncivilized.  The  Bheels  are  an  aboriginal 
people,  who  principally  inhabited  the  hill-country  in  Khan- 
desh,  to  the  north-east  of  Bombay.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  British  India  after  the  downfall  of  the  Peshwa 
in  1818.  The  Bheels  then  were  about  55,000  in  number. 
Some  of  them  had  taken  to  agriculture,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  simply  marauders.  They  inhabited  the  rocky  ranges 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  where,  protected  by  the  strength 
of  their  position,  “ they  have  since  dwelt,  subsisting  partly 
on  their  own  industry,  but  more  generally  on  the  plunder 
of  the  rich  landholders  in  their  vicinity,  considering  depre- 
dation on  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  as  a sort  of  privilege, 
and  a tax  upon  all  persons  passing  through  the  country  of 
their  occupation  as  a national  right.5’  Though  small  in 
stature,  they  were  strong  and  wiry,  and  possessed  the 
martial  qualities  of  courage  and  endurance,  which  rendered 
them,  when  civilized,  admirably  litted  for  service  in  the 
army.  Since  the  close  of  the  great  Mahratta  war,  there  had 
been  ample  opportunities  for  these  hardly  mountaineers 
to  subsist  on  plunder  and  rapine.  It  was  said  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  the  country,  “ fifty  notorious 
leaders  infested  this  once  flourishing  ‘ garden  of  the  west,5 
and  their  every  command  was  implicitly  obeyed  by  upwards 
of  five  thousand  ruthless  followers,  whose  delight  alone 
consisted  in  the  murderous  foray,  and  whose  subsistence 
depended  entirely  on  the  fruits  of  their  spoil.  Smarting 
also  under  the  repeatedly  broken  pledges  of  the  former 
native  Government,  and  rendered  savage  from  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  their  families  and  relations,  the  Bheels 
were  more  than  usually  suspicious  of  a new  Government 
of  foreigners,  and  less  than  ever  incliued  to  submit  to  the 
bonds  of  order  and  restraint.55 

In  the  year  1825  the  Government  determined  to  establish 
an  agency  in  the  Bheel  country.  The  north-western  por- 
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tion,  in  the  Safcpura  hills,  was  assigned  to  Lieutenant  Out- 
ram,  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  raising  a Bheel 
corps  of  Light  Infantry.  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  a 
statesman  of  great  capacity  and  of  keen  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  people,  was  then  Governor  of  Bombay. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  conciliation  upon 
this  rough  and  untutored  race,  and  he  desired  to  carry  out 
a policy  of  reclamation  rather  than  one  of  extermination. 
The  officers  appointed  to  the  new  agency,  and  especially 
Lieutenaut  Outrarn,  threw  themselves  heartily  into  this 
humane  and  friendly  design.  He  endeavoured  to  found  the 
proposed  corps  by  himself  living  among  the  people,  enter- 
ing into  their  simple  modes  of  life,  and  joining  in  their 
adventurous  pursuits.  An  expedition  conducted  with  the 
regular  troops  was  made  among  them,  and  several  of  them 
were  captured.  Lieutenant  Outrarn  formed  the  project  of 
founding  a corps  through  the  medium  of  these  captives, 
some  were  released  to  bring  in  the  relatives  of  the  rest,  on 
the  pledge  that  they  all  should  be  set  at  liberty.  “ I 
thus  effected,”  to  use  his  own  words,  “ an  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  leading  Naiks,  went  alone  with  them 
into  their  jungles,  and  gained  their  confidence  by  liv- 
ing unguarded  among  them,  until  I persuaded  five  of  the 
most  adventurous  to  risk  their  fortunes  with  me,  which 
small  beginning  I considered  ensured  ultimate  success.” 
The  first  recruits  were  very  shy,  but  they  gradually  gained 
confidence.  On  one  occasion  Lieutenant  Outrarn  was  stay- 
ing at  the  very  place  where,  only  eleven  years  before,  some 
Bheels  had  been  enticed  by  some  of  the  Peshwa’s  officers, 
and  then  cruelly  massacred.  Some  of  those  who  were  with 
him  naturally  imagined  that  a similar  trick  was  about  to  be 
played  upon  them.  Fifteen  of  the  more  timid  fled  on  the 
first  alarm.  “ The  moment  I heard  of  the  rumour,”  he 
wrote,  “ I ordered  the  Bheels  to  assemble,  and  was  promptly 
obeyed.  I explained  to  them  how  much  disappointed  I 
had  reason  to  be  in  men  who,  notwithstanding  the  confi- 
dence I placed  in  them,  sleeping  under  their  watch  every 
night  (having  none  but  a Bheel  guard  at  my  residence), 
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still  continued  to  harbour  suspicions  of  me.  The  feeling 
with  which  they  answered  me  was  so  gratifyingthat  I do  not 
regret  the  cause  which  brought  it  forth.  They  immediate- 
ly went  after  the  fugitives,  and  returned  with  eight  in  the 
evening.’’  He  employed  those  who  remained  steadfast  to 
him  in  putting  down  dacoity.  He  liberally  rewarded  them. 
He  obtained  the  pardon  of  two  of  their  most  notorious  lead- 
ers, who  had  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  ; and,  by 
thus  exercising  clemency,  he  won  their  confidence  and 
esteem.  Marching  with  some  of  his  new  recruits,  he  went 
with  them  to  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  induced  the  latter  to  fraternize  with  them. 
In  fact,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  round  him  a compact 
corps  of  orderly  and  soldierlike  men,  who  became  de- 
votedly attached  to  him  and  to  the  Government  whom  he 
served. 

The  quality  which  most  completely  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  these  children  of  the  forests  and  the  hills,  was  his  pro- 
ficiency in  sport.  Lieutenant  Outram  was  a thorough  shikari. 
He  delighted  in  dangerous  sport,  not  only  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  he  considered  it  part  of  his  duty  to  show  his 
subordinates  an  example  of  courage  and  endurance.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Bheels  were  sportsmen  by  nature  and 
by  habit.  Tigers,  many  of  them  man-eaters,  abounded  in 
the  hills  ; and  the  simple-minded  people  readily  yielded 
their  admiration,  and  gave  their  help  to  one  who  was  a 
master  in  the  exciting  adventures  of  the  chase.  Lieutenant 
Outram  had  a favourite  elephant  named  Hyder,  which  he 
frequently  used  in  his  shooting  expeditions,  but  he  more 
frequently  went  after  the  tigers  on  foot.  On  one  occasion 
a tiger  was  discovered  by  the  side  of  a hill  in  a thicket  of 
prickly  pear.  He  had  with  him  one  European  comrade, 
who  fired  at  the  animal  and  missed,  when  it  sprang  forward 
with  a roar  and  seized  Lieutenant  Outram.  Both  rolled 
down  the  side  of  the  hill.  Being  released  from  its  claws 
for  a moment,  he  calmly  drew  his  pistol  and  killed  the 
animal.  The  Bheels  who  were  with  him,  on  seeing  their 
chief  injured,  uttered  a loud  lamentation,  but  he  quieted 
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them  with  the  simple  remark,  “ What  do  I care  for  the 
clawing  of  a cat  !” — a speech  which  was  never  forgotten, 
and  was  long  used  as  a by-word  among  them. 

On  another  occasion  a tiger  was  found  in  a densely 
wooded  ravine.  Lieutenant  Outram  at  once  proceeded 
thither  on  foot,  rifle  in  hand.  It  was  impossible  to  catch 
sight  of  the  animal  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  jungle, 
and  he  was  unable  to  see  the  end  of  the  gorge  where  it  was 
ikely  to  emerge.  He  therefore  climbed  a tree  the  branches 
of  which  overhung  the  ravine,  and  his  attendants,  tying 
their  turbans  and  waistbands  together,  made  a rope  which 
they  bound  beneath  his  arms,  and  he  was  thereby  lowered, 
dangling  in  the  air  right  over  the  gorge.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  see  clearly,  and,  as  the  tiger  came  out  he 
obtained  an  excellent  shot  and  killed  it.  When  he 
was  drawn  up  again  into  the  tree,  he  laughingly  turned  to 
his  trusty  Bheels,  and  exclaimed,  “You  have  suspended 
me  like  a thief  from  the  tree,  but — I killed  the  tiger  !” 
On  two  occasions  at  least  he  attacked  a tiger  on  foot, 
armed  only  with  a spear.  One  evening  he  had  been  at 
a party  where  the  conversation  had  been  about  tiger-hunt- 
ing, and  a story  had  been  told  of  one  having  been  speared 
from  horseback.  Determined  not  to  be  outdone  at  his 
favourite  sport,  he  resolved  to  attack  one  on  foot  armed  in 
the  same  simple  fashion.  He  was  seen  the  following  morn- 
ing very  busily  employed  in  sharpening  a favourite 
Mahratti  spear;  and  taking  it  with  him,  he  descended  from 
the  howdah  of  his  elephant,  as  he  approached  the  place 
where  a tiger  had  been  discovered.  The  animal  was  track- 
ed to  a den  which  had  two  entrances.  Stopping  up  one  of 
these  with  bushes,  Outram  stationed  himself,  spear  in  hand, 
at  the  other.  “ There  he  stood,”  wrote  an  eye-witness, 
“ spear  in  hand,  like  a gladiator  in  the  arena  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  ready  for  the  throwing  open  of 
the  wild  beast’s  cage.  The  bushes  were  set  fire  to,  and  the 
tiger,  by  no  means  relishing  the  smoke,  came  puffing  and 
blowing  like  a porpoise,  every  five  or  six  seconds,  to  get  a 
little  fresh  air ; but  scenting  the  elephant,  he  was  always 
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fain  to  retreat  again.  At  last  there  was  a low  angry  growl, 
and  a scuffling  rustle  in  the  passage.  The  tiger  sprang 
out,  and  down  descended  the  long  lance  into  his  neck, 
just  behind  the  right  ear.  With  one  stroke  of  his  paw, 
he  smashed  the  spear  close  to  its  head.  There  was  a 
pretty  business.  The  tiger  one  step  below,  with  the  steel 
sticking  in  his  neck,  had  gathered  his  huge  hind  quarters 
below  him  for  a desperate  spring;  and  my  friend,  armed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  standing 
on  a little  mound,  breathing  defiance  and  brandishing 
his  bamboo  on  high — odds  by  far  too  overpowering  ; so,  to 
bring  things  a little  more  to  equality,  I threw  in  a couple 
of  balls,  which  turned  the  scale.”  He  was  afterwards 
killed  with  further  shots.  “ Had  the  spear  not  been 
directed  with  the  most  cool  self-possession,  so  as  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  tiger,  and  give  me  a slight  chance  of 
hitting,”  adds  the  writer,  “ there  would  have  been  an  end 
of  one  whose  like  we  shall  seldom  see  again ; at  best  it  was 
the  happy  accomplishment  of  a very  rash  vow.” 

By  deeds  of  prowess  such  as  these,  as  well  as  by  acts  of 
kindliness,  Captain  Outram  attracted  to  himself  the  hearts 
of  this  rude  people,  and  for  years  after  he  had  left  them 
they  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  recollection  of  them.  But 
his  ten  years’  residence  among  them  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  His  faculty  of  conciliating  a primitive  people  was 
appreciated  by  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  he  was 
removed  to  another  sphere  of  duty  where  similar  services 
were  required.  This  was  the  Mahi  Kanta  in  Gujarat,  a 
tract  of  country  nominally  under  the  Government  of  the 
Gaikawar  of  Baroda.  It  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  a wild 
race  called  the  Kulis  ; but  all  the  inhabitants  under  some 
turbulent  chief,  had  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  Gaikawar’s 
officials  to  collect  the  tribute  due.  The  Government  of 
Bombay  were  most  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  kindness  and 
conciliation,  and  Captain  Outram  was  deputed  to  carry  out 
this  new  policy.  Force  was  at  first  imperatively  required ; 
but,  while  the  Government  of  Bombay  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  the  military  measures  he  adopted,  they  ex- 
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pressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  his  conciliatory 
administration.  After  he  had  ensured  the  submission  of 
the  refractory  leaders,  he  settled  down  to  the  hard  work  of 
official  life,  which  proved  no  agreeable  contrast  to  the  free 
life  in  the  jungles  which  he  had  enjoyed  among  the  Bheels. 
Before  he  went  to  the  Mahi  Kanta,  however,  auother  great 
change  had  been  effected  in  his  life.  In  December,  1835, 
he  was  married  at  Bombay  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Margaret 
Anderson,  to  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  engaged.  The 
exigencies  of  the  service  required  that  he  should  leave  his 
bride  soon  after  their  marriage  ; but  she  joined  him  at 
Ahmedabad  in  the  following  May.  Ill  health  compelled  her 
to  return  to  England  not  long  afterwards. 

More  stirring  times  were  now  at  hand.  In  1838  an 
army  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
exiled  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  Shah  Sujah,  to  his  throne,  and 
Captain  Outram  sought  permission  to  join  it  in  his  military 
capacity.  He  was  accordingly  appointed  Aid-de-Camp  to 
Sir  John  Keane,  the  Commauder-in-Chief.  Proceeding  to 
Bombay,  he  embarked  on  November  21,  1838,  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  his  staff,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  on  his  way  through  Scinde  to  Afghanistan.  The 
next  few  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  military  stir  and 
service.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  an  abstract  of  the 
history  of  the  first  Afghan  war,  and  only  a brief  outline 
can  be  given  of  Captain  Outram’s  share  in  it.  This 
consisted  chiefly  in  negotiating  for  supplies  for  the  Bombay 
column  on  its  upward  march  through  Scinde  and  Beluchis- 
tan  ; in  commanding  a party  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
Amir,  Dost  Muhammad  Khan,  as  the  English  army  was 
approaching  Kabul ; and  in  helping  to  tranquillize  the  turbu- 
lent country  between  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  He  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Khelat ; and,  disguised  as  a Muhammadan, 
he  carried  the  intelligence  of  this  important  event  by  a 
rugged  and  difficult  route  to  Somian  Bunder  in  the  incred- 
ibly short  time  of  eight  days,  thus  outstripping  even  the 
usually  swift  bazaar  news. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Bombay,  Major  Outram  was  ap- 
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pointed  Political  Agent  in  Lower  Scinde,  and  he  took  charge 
of  his  office  there  in  January  1840.  The  political  position 
throughout  Scinde  was  peculiarly  critical  during  the  three 
years  of  Major  Outram’s  service  in  that  country.  The  gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands  of  certain  powerful  Amirs,  who 
were  closely  related,  and  who  were  sadly  opposed  to  each 
other  by  family  prejudices  and  jealousies,  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  their  power.  The  march  of  the  English 
army  through  their  country  to  Afghanistan  was  scarcely 
tolerated,  but  fear  kept  them  from  any  overt  acts  of  hostil- 
ity. When  news  of  the  reverses  in  Afghanistan  were 
received,  the  attitude  of  the  Amirs  very  naturally  became 
suspicious  and  inimical.  Major  Outram  went  among  them 
as  their  friend.  He  certainly  acquired  their  confidence  in 
a marvellous  manner  ; and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  truthfully 
asserted  that  if  the  conduct  of  affairs  had  entirely  been  en- 
trusted to  him,  the  final  issue  would  have  been  very  differ- 
ent to  what  it  really  was.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that, 
while  he  was  thoroughly  loyal  in  his  obedience  to  his  supe- 
rior officers,  he  was  consistently  opposed  to  the  policy  that 
was  adopted,  and  to  the  mode  of  treatment  to  which  the 
Amirs  of  Scinde,  were  subjected. 

The  first  year  of  Major  Outram’s  residence  in  Scinde  was 
comparatively  tranquil.  In  August  1841,  the  negotiations 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  came  under  his  control, 
the  health  of  the  Political  Agent  in  Upper  Scinde  having 
given  way  before  the  terribly  hot  and  trying  climate.  But 
though  so  great  a responsibility  was  placed  upon  him,  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  the  confi- 
dence and  approbation  of  Lord  Auckland,  the  Governor- 
General,  who,  writing  with  reference  to  a certain  course  of 
policy  which  he  had  adopted,  said  : “ It  is  generous  and  bold. 
I am  always  disposed  to  turn  to  the  judgment  of  those  in 
whom  I place  such  confidence  as  I place  in  you.”  At  the  end 
of  1841  came  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan.  The  English 
forces  there  were  almost  annihilated,  and  only  one  garrison, 
— that  in  the  fort  of  Jellalabad — gallantly  held  out.  The 
year  1842  was  one  of  continuous  and  heavy  strain  to  Major 
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Outram.  Serving  in  a border-land,  through  which  supplies 
and  reinforcements  had  to  pass,  the  responsibility  of  for- 
warding supplies  and  of  pacifying  the  Amirs  of  Scinde 
rested  in  a great  measure  upon  him.  When,  however,  two 
avenging  armies  had  been  assembled  at  Peshawar  and  at 
Quetta,  it  was  considered  advisable  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  place  General  Nott,  whocommanded  thearmy  at  the 
latter  place,  in  full  political,  as  well  as  military,  authority 
over  Scinde.  Major  Outram  felt  acutely  this  transfer  of 
authority  from  himself  ; but  he  cheerfully  and  loyally  threw 
himself  into  the  task  of  forwarding  the  policy  of  action 
and  advance.  Just  about  this  time,  he  very  firmly  advo- 
cated the  restoration  of  the  province  of  Shah  to  the  youth- 
ful Khan  of  Khelat,  from  whose  father  it  had  been  taken. 
This  measure,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  the  new  Governor-General,  although  it 
had  been  virtually  sanctioned  by  his  predecessor,  and  Major 
Outram  felt  very  keenly  the  way  in  which  the  proposal  had 
been  received.  As  soon  as  the  column  under  General  Nott 
had  past  through  Beluchistan,  Major  Outram  left  Quetta, 
and  hastened  southward  to  report  himself  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  who  had  recently  been  empowered  to  assume 
supreme  power  in  Scinde ; and,  not  long  afterwards,  he 
obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  Bombay  with  the  object  of 
returning  to  England  ou  furlough. 

Major  Outram  was  not,  however,  able  immediately  to  set 
his  face  homeward.  Soon  after  reaching  Bombay,  he 
received  an  order  from  Government  to  join  Sir  Charles 
Napier  as  Commissioner  for  arranging  a treaty  which  was 
about  to  be  placed  before  the  Amirs  of  Scinde.  At  once 
setting  aside  personal  considerations,  he  responded  to  the 
call  of  public  duty.  When,  early  in  January,  1843,  he 
joined  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  latter  was  in  the  field  ad- 
vancing against  the  Amirs  of  Upper  Scinde.  Major  Outram 
used  his  best  endeavours  to  induce  the  aged  chief,  Mir 
Rustam,  to  yield,  but  they  were  frustrated  by  the  under- 
hand intrigues  of  Rustam’s  brother,  Ali  Murad.  The  fort 
of  Imamghar,  the  residence  of  the  Amir,  was  abandoned 
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and  destroyed  by  the  advancing  army.  After  these  opera- 
tions, Major  Outram  was  sent  to  Hyderabad  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  there,  and  be  went  with  the  sincere  desire 
of  effecting  an  amicable  settlement.  He  was  nearly  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  Amirs  of  Hyderabad  to  sign  the 
treaty  that  had  been  proposed  to  them  by  the  British 
Government ; but  the  temper  of  the  towns-people  had  been 
provoked  by  what  they  considered  the  unjust  and  high-hand- 
ed proceedings  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  Residency  in  overwhelming  force.  After  a 
courageous  defence,  the  small  party  under  Major  Outram 
withdrew  on  board  two  little  steamers  that  were  lying  in  the 
river  Indus,  near  which  Hyderabad  is  situated;  and  left  the 
capital,  to  join  the  army  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  Mea- 
nee.  Two  days  after  the  attack  on  the  Residency,  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Meanee  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Belucliis  behaved  most  bravely,  but  were  defeated  (Febru- 
ary 17,  1843).  Major  Outram  was  not  present  at  it,  as  he 
had  been  sent  to  destroy  a forest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  it  was  imagined  might  afford  the  enemy  a convenient 
refuge.  He  was,  however,  entrusted  with  the  despatches 
announcing  the  victory  of  Meanee;  and,  soon  after  his 
reaching  Bombay,  he  left  for  England.  Major  Outram 
was  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  policy  which  finally  led  to 
the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Scinde,  and  he  practically 
marked  his  disapproval  of  it  by  declining  to  accept  his 
share  of  the  prize-money  which  was  awarded  to  the  victo- 
rious army.  For  many  year's  afterwards  he  was  engaged 
in  a literary  controversy  on  the  subject,  and  we  think  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  verdict  of  history  has  been 
pronounced  in  his  favour. 

Major  Outram  had,  after  four  and  twenty  years’  con- 
tinuous service  in  India,  fully  merited  his  leave.  He  rejoin- 
ed his  wife,  who  had  long  been  absent  from  him,  in  May, 
1843,  in  England.  He  did  not  enjoy  his  repose  very  long. 
There  w'ere  rumours  of  hostilities  in  India,  and  he  at  once 
volunteered  his  services.  On  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  Colo- 
nel Outram  heard  of  war  having  been  proclaimed  against 
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the  Mahrattas.  No  appointment  was  given  to  him,  how- 
ever, requiring  service  in  the  field.  He  was  placed  in 
political  and  civil  charge  of  Nimar,  a district  near  Indore, 
but  he  remained  there  only  six  months,  and  returned  to 
Bombay  with  the  intention  of  again  going  to  England. 
Disturbances  arising  in  the  South  Mahratta  country,  he 
went  thither  first  as  a volunteer  and  then  in  command,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Government  for  the  energy  and 
military  skill  with  which  he  had  subdued  the  rebellion^  in 
Kolapore. 

In  May  1845,  Colonel  Outram  was  appointed  Resident  of 
Satara.  He  was  there  just  two  years.  Mrs.  Outram  joined 
him,  and  his  stay  there  was,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasant 
time  he  had  enjoyed  during  his  long  residence  in  India. 
In  May,  1847,  he  was  transferred  to  Baroda,  aud  his 
service  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  anxious  and 
irksome  period  of  all.  He  was  not  engaged  against  an 
enemy  in  the  field,  or  in  combating  a policy  of  which  he 
disapproved ; but  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a gigan- 
tic system  of  corruption,  against  which  his  honest  and 
transparent  character  heartily  revolted.  This  was  a system 
of  bribery  known  in  that  part  of  the  country  as  “ Khatput.” 
It  was  peculiarly  virulent  in  Baroda.  Colonel  Ou tram’s 
vigorous  endeavour  to  suppress  it,  brought  him  not  only 
into  collision  with  the  Gaikawar  of  Baroda,  at  whose 
court  he  was  Resident,  but  also  with  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  which  disapproved  of  the  measures  he  adopted. 
On  resigning  his  appointment,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  brought  the  whole  subject  before  the  Court 
of  Directors,  and  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  them  was  his 
restoration  to  office  by  the  Governor-General,  who  had 
meanwhile  placed  Baroda  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Government  of  India.  He  returned  for  a time  to  Baroda, 
where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  course  he  had 
advocated  pursued,  and  the  persons  whom  he  had  sus- 
pected dismissed  by  the  Gaikawar.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  Resident  of  Aden,  where  he  remained  only  six 
months. 
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In  December,  1854,  Colonel  Outram  received  from  Lord 
Dalhousie,  then  Governor-General  of  India,  the  highest 
diplomatic  position  he  could  attain,  namely,  that  of  Resi- 
dent of  Lucknow.  The  kingdom  of  Oude  was  at  that  time 
in  a most  lamentable  condition.  The  reigning  Nawab  was 
a confirmed  profligate,  and  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  State.  His  ministers  and  courtiers  were  corrupt 
to  the  core.  He  was  himself  in  the  power  of  buffoons, 
poetasters,  and  actors.  The  people  groaned  under  the 
worst  form  of  oppression.  This  was  the  more  serious,  as 
the  East  India  Company’ s possessions  adjoined  Oude  on 
three  sides,  and  most  of  the  sepoys  in  the  Bengal  army 
were  recruited  there.  General  Outram’s  first  duty  was  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  and 
to  present  a report  upon  it  to  the  Governor-General.  He 
reached  Lucknow  on  December  5,  and  was  received  by  the 
Nawab  with  a profusion  of  Oriental  splendour.  He  gave 
him  the  most  careful  and  earnest  advice ; but  all  his 
remonstrances  were  unavailing,  and  the  report  he  felt 
compelled  to  give  to  the  Governor- General  was  of  the 
darkest  and  most  gloomy  character.  He  was,  however, 
strongly  opposed  to  the  last  resort,  which  seemed  inevita- 
ble, namely,  the  annexation  of  the  country  ; and  even  the 
Governor-General,  in  the  despatch  he  addressed  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  while  he  advocated,  a new  and  stringent 
treaty  being  entered  into,  stated  plainly,  “ I,  for  my  part, 
do  not  advise  that  the  province  of  Oude  should  be  declared 
to  be  British  territory.”  After  anxious  consideration, 
however,  the  Court  determined  that  there  could  be  no 
other  remedy,  and  in  January,  1856,  it  was  decreed  that 
Oude  should  be  annexed.  It  fell  to  General  Outram’s  lot 
to  perform  the  painful  duty  of  acquainting  the  Nawab  with 
this  determination,  and  the  scene  at  the  durbar  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  sign  the  treaty  making 
over  his  territory  to  the  British  Government  was  peculiarly 
touching.  The  Nawab  placed  his  turban  in  the  Resident’s 
lap,  and  entreated  him  to  have  compassion  on  him.  But 
the  limits  of  forbearance  had  been  reached,  and  the 
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Resident’s  orders  must  be  obeyed.  The  province  past, 
at  that  time,  peacefully  into  the  possession  of  the  English 
Government.  The  press  of  work  on  General  Outram,  now 
appointed  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  newly  acquired 
territory,  was  crushing,  and  under  the  severe  tension  of 
this  anxiety  and  strain,  his  health  again  gave  way.  One 
of  Lord  Dalhousie’s  last  acts  before  leaving  India  was 
to  congratulate  him  on  receiving  the  honour  of  a Knight 
Commandership  of  the  Bath ; but,  soon  after  Lord  Canning 
had  assumed  the  onerous  duties  of  Governor-General,  Sir 
James  Outram  was  obliged  to  resign  his  appointment  as 
Chief  Commissioner,  and  that  distinguished  officer,  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  was  appointed  as  his  successor.  He  re- 
turned to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in  May, 
1856. 

Sir  James  Outram  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  the  quiet 
and  rest  of  retirement.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  war  was  declared  against  Persia,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  proceeding  thither  was  offered  to  him. 
This  offer  acted  on  his  mind  like  a powerful  tonic.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  ready  to  start  at  a moment’s  notice.  A 
description  of  the  Persian  war,  as  it  was  waged  out  of  India, 
is  beyond  our  immediate  purpose ; and  so  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  stating  that  it  was  brief  and  decisive.  No 
sooner  had  it  been  brought  to  a successful  issue,  than  the 
services  of  the  commander  and  of  his  army  were  urgently 
demanded  in  Iudia.  The  great  Sepoy  Rebellion  had 
broken  out,  and  every  loyal  man  was  required  in  this 
country. 

Directly  Sir  James  Outram  reached  India,  he  hasten- 
ed to  Calcutta  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governor-General.  He  arrived  there  on  July  31,  1857, 
and  was  immediately  placed  in  command  of  all  the  divisions 
of  the  army  between  Calcutta  and  Lucknow,  and  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  having  been  killed  in  the  siege,  he  was  also' 
appointed  the  chief  civil  officer  in  Oude.  The  position  of 
affairs  was  exceedingly  critical,  The  garrison  at  Lucknow 
was  gallantly  holding  out,  but  was  surrounded  by  the  mu- 
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tinous  regiments  in  Oude,  who  were  supported  by  what 
may  appropriately  be  called  a national  uprising  in  that 
country.  General  Havelock  had  made  a vigorous  effort  to 
relieve  Lucknow,  having  literally  fought  his  way  up  inch 
by  inch;  but  he  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Cawnpore. 
Sir  James  Outram  hastened  to  join  him  there  with  rein- 
forcements ; and,  recollecting  the  unparalleled  exertions 
which  General  Havelock  had  already  made,  he  determined, 
with  the  generosity  and  chivalry  that  formed  so  conspi- 
cuous a feature  in  his  character,  that  he  would  relinquish 
the  command  of  the  relieving  army,  and  allow  General 
Havelock  to  reap  the  glory  of  the  enterprise,  himself  serving 
under  him  as  a volunteer.  On  September  19,  the  united 
force  crossed  from  Cawnpore  into  Oude.  By  the  23rd  it 
had  reached  the  Alam  Bagh  near  Lucknow.  Halting  a 
day  to  recruit  its  strength,  it  advanced  towards  the  Resi- 
dency on  the  further  side  of  the  town.  Clearing  the 
bridge  over  the  river  at  Char  Bagh,  the  troops  made  a 
bend  towards  the  right,  and,  through  a perfect  hurricane 
of  shot,  reached  the  Residency.  The  beleagured  garrison, 
after  a desperate  defence  of  three  months,  was  relieved,  or 
rather  reinforced,  for  it  soon  became  very  plain  that  the 
relieving  force  was  merely  an  addition  to  the  garrison, 
and  that  the  siege  was  destined  to  the  renewed  with  even 
greater  pertinacity  than  before.  Sir  James  Outram  now 
assumed  the  chief  command.  Resolutely  he  braced  himself 
to  the  arduous  task,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  celebrated 
defence  was  as  stubbornly  contested  as  the  first. 

On  November  9,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  new  Comman- 
der-in-Chief,  advanced  from  Cawnpore  for  the  final  relief 
of  Lucknow.  In  rapid  succession  the  different  points 
intervening  between  the  garrison  and  him  were  captured. 
The  Alam  Bagh,  where  a detachment  of  Outranks  force 
had  been  detained,  was  relieved  ; the  Dilkusha,  a pleasure 
garden  of  the  late  Nawab,  was  occupied  ; next  day,  the 
great  building  of  the  La  Martiniere  was  taken;  and,  on 
November  17,  the  three  Generals  met,  and  Lucknow  was 
effectually  relieved.  Six  busy  days  succeeded.  The  enemy 
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swarmed  on  every  side,  and  the  garrison,  including  the  sick, 
the  wounded,  the  women,  and  the  children,  had  to  be  with- 
drawn. This  was  done  by  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  beauti 
ful  feats  of  modern  warfare.  The  most  perfect  arrangements 
were  made  to  prevent  any  one  being  injured  by  even  a 
stray  musket-shot.  All  the  defences,  from  the  Residency  to 
the  Dilkusha,  were  in  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s  possession.  A 
vigorous  bombardment  was  opened  on  the  enemy’s  chief 
position,  and,  while  he  was  expecting  an  assault,  at  mid- 
night on  the  22nd,  the  garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  thread- 
ing their  way  through  the  tortuous  lanes  of  the  city 
between  the  long  lines  of  English  soldiers,  past  into  perfect 
safety.  The  enemy  had  been  so  completely  deceived  that 
he  continued  to  fire  on  the  old  positions  many  hours 
after  they  had  been  abandoned.  “The  movement  of 
retreat,”  to  quote  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  own  despatch, 
“ was  admirably  executed.  Each  exterior  line  came  gradu- 
ally retiring  through  its  supports,  till  at  length  nothing 
remained  but  the  last  line  of  infantry  and  guns  with  which 
I was  myself  to  crush  the  enemy,  if  he  had  dared  to  follow 
up  the  picquets.  It  was  my  endeavour  that  nothing 
should  be  left  to  chance.”  The  arrangements  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Residency  were  left  to  Sir  James  Outram, 
and  were  admirably  carried  out.  He  wanted  to  be 
the  last  man  deliberately  to  leave,  but  gracefully  yielded 
his  claim  to  one  who  had  commanded  there  even  longer 
than  he. 

After  this  beautiful  manoeuvre  had  been  effected,  aud  all 
the  sick  and  infirm  had  been  placed  in  safety  at  Cawnpore, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  left  Lucknow  in  order  to  pursue 
the  enemy  in  another  direction,  before  continuing  further 
operations  in  Oude.  He  resolved,  however,  to  maintain 
a firm  position  in  the  very  heart  of  the  province  by  leaving 
a sufficient  force  at  the  Alam  Bagh  to  keep  the  city  of 
Lucknow  in  check.  Sir  James  Outram  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  this  force.  Nobly  did  the  little  garrison 
perform  its  duty  under  its  noble  commander.  By  his  tact 
and  forethought  this  position  was  maintained  against  ever 
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increasing  foes  until,  in  the  following  March,  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  was  prepared  to  return  for  the  final  capture 
of  Lucknow.  On  the  first  day  of  that  month,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  reached  the  Alam  Bagh  with  his  splendid  force 
of  20,000  disciplined  troops  and  180  guns.  The  command 
of  a portion  of  this  army  was  given  to  Sir  James  Outram 
and  he  retained  it  until,  on  March  19,  the  city  of  Lucknow 
was  fully  taken.  His  last  act  as  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Oude  was  to  issue  Lord  Canning’s  famous  Proclamation  ; 
but,  believing  that  it  was  too  severe,  he  obtained  permis- 
sion to  accompany  it  with  a circular  of  his  own.  This 
we  quote  because  it  exhibits  in  a peculiarly  clear  light  the 
feelings  of  clemency  and  kindness  which  he  entertained 
towards  the  misguided  people:  “The  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Oude,  in  sending  you  this  proclamation,  wishes  to  in- 
form you  that  if  you  at  once  come  in,  ready  to  obey  his 
orders,  none  of  your  lands  will  be  confiscated,  and  your 
claims  to  lands  held  by  you  prior  to  annexation  will  be 
reheard.”  This  was  his  last  service  in  Oude.  He  had 
been  appointed  Military  Member  of  the  Governor-General’s 
Council,  and  was  succeeded  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude 
by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Robert  Montgomery.  On  April 
4,  1858,  he  left  Lucknow,  and  finally  quitted  India  on  July 
20,  I860. 

Sir  James  Outram  returned  to  his  native  land  in  sadly 
shattered  health.  There  was  something  very  touching  in 
the  fact  that,  though  the  highest  honours  a grateful  country 
could  bestow  were  showered  upon  him,  he  was  so  feeble 
and  broken  in  health,  he  could  not  thoroughly  enjoy  them. 
He  fully  appreciated,  however,  the  kindness  that  had  be- 
stowed them.  He  felt  that  they  were  given  to  him  less  on 
account  of  his  own  individual  merits  than  because  he  was  a 
representative  of  the  great  service  to  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  belong.  On  one  occasion,  when  a testimonial  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  several  friends  including  Lord  Palmers- 
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ton,  then  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  he  expressed  the 
secret  of  the  attachment  which  hound  him  to  India  in  words 
that'  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit,  as  they  express 
clearly  the  sentiments  of  so  many  of  the  truest  friends  of 
India.  “ If  to  anything  in  myself  I owe  such  success  as  I 
may  have  attained,”  he  said,  “ it  is  mainly  to  this — that 
throughout  my  career  I have  loved  the  people  of  India,  re- 
garded their  country  as  my  home,  and  made  their  weal 
my  first  object.  And  though  my  last  service  in  the  field 
was  against  the  comrades  of  my  old  associates,  the  madness 
of  a moment  has  not  obliterated  from  my  mind  the  fidelity 
of  a century,  and  I can  still  love  and  still  believe.5’  The 
last  two  years  were  but  a protracted  struggle  with  suffering. 
He  was  not  able  even  to  go  to  Scotland  to  see  his  aged 
mother  once  more,  the  journey  being  too  much  for  him. 
Alleviation  was  sought  by  going  to  a milder  climate  than 
that  of  England  in  the  winter.  He  first  went  to  Nice  and 
then  to  Pau,  in  the  South  of  France.  “ A little  past  one 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  March  11,  1863,  he  died,  sitting 
in  his  arm-chair,  without  a struggle — his  face  unmoved* — his 
hands  resting  as  if  in  sleep.”  A few  days  later  his  mortal 
remains  were  placed  in  the  beautiful  old  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster,  where  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  heroes  of 
England  are  laid. 

This  brief  account  will  serve  to  show  how  very  simple- 
minded  and  generous  was  the  character  of  Sir  James  Outram. 
He  will  be  best  recollected  in  India  among  the  Bheels  and 
in  Scinde,  as  the  affectionate  friend  of  the  former  and  the 
just  sympathizer  with  the  Amirs  of  the  latter.  In  Eng- 
land he  will,  perhaps,  be  better  remembered  as  the  skilful 
general  and  the  chivalrous  commander,  who,  putting  aside 
all  personal  considerations,  gracefully  served  as  a volun- 
teer under  his  junior  officer,  lest  that  officer  should  be 
deprived  of  the  honour  of  the  victory  for  which  he  had  been 
so  long  contending.  There  are  two  fine  monuments  of  him — 
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one  on  the  Thames  Embankment  in  London  ; the  other  on 
the  Maidan  in  Calcutta.  The  former  bears  only  one  word 
as  inscription — “ Outram.”  The  latter  bears  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  deeds,  with  which  we  conclude : — “ His 
life  was  given  to  India  : in  early  manhood  he  reclaimed  wild 
races  by  winning  their  hearts.  Ghazni,  Khelat,  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  witnessed  the  daring  deeds  of  his  prime  : Persia 
brought  to  sue  for  peace,  Lucknow  relieved,  defended,  and 
recovered,  were  fields  of  his  later  glories.  Faithful  servant 
of  England  : large  minded  and  kindly  ruler  of  her  subjects  : 
in  all  the  true  knight.” 
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SIR  DONALD  F.  MC  LEOD : 


A TRUE  FRIEND  OF  INDIA. 


“ Christian  things  done  in  a Christian  way  will  never  alienate  the 
heathen.” 


Lord  Lawrence. 


The  life  of  Sir  Donald  McLeod  was  that  of  a thorough 
Christian.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  quietly  and  simply, 
did  Christian  things  in  a Christian  way,  and  the  result 
was  that  Hindu,  Muhammadan,  and  Sikh  admired  and 
respected  him.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  that  distin- 
guished corps,  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  he  was  born  at 
Calcutta,  May  6,  1810.  When  a little  fellow  only  five  years 
of  age,  he  was  sent  from  India  to  the  old  home  of  the  family 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  trained  during 
his  early  years  by  his  grandfather  and  by  two  of  his  aunts. 
He  was,  a little  later  on,  sent  successively  to  two  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  finally,  while  still  young, 
he  went  to  Haileybury,  the  East  India  Company’s  College 
near  Hertford,  where  he  was  the  contemporary  of  his 
staunch  friend,  Lord  Lawrence,  who,  after  his  death,  wrote 
of  him  in  the  following  affectionate  terms : — “ McLeod, 
when  at  College,  gave  full  promise  of  what  lie  turned  out 
in  after-life.  He  was  then  a most  genial,  pleasant,  and 
disinterested  friend.  He  possessed  excellent  abilities,  and 
had  received  a good  education.  He  worked  steadily,  and 
took  high  honours.” 

Mr.  McLeod  reached  Calcutta  on  December  10,  1828, 
when  he  was  little  more  than  eighteen,  and  he  set  to  work 
at  once,  with  the  diligence  and  energy  that  had  character- 
ized him  at  Haileybury,  in  acquiring  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  Sanskrit  and  Bengali.  His  first  appointment  was 
Assistant  Collector  and  Magistrate  at  Monghyr,  an  import- 
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ant  town  and  district  on  the  Granges,  to  the  north-west  of 
Calcutta.  While  pursuing  his  official  duties  in  this  district, 
an  event  occurred  which  had  an  influence  over  his  whole 
life,  and  which  gave  indeed  the  key-note  to  all  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  up  to  the  very  last  moment  ot  his 
existence  on  earth.  This  event,  all-important  as  it  was 
to  him,  was  one  which  would  not  ordinarily  be  regarded 
by  most  of  the  world  around.  It  was  his  conversion  to 
God.  Though  Mr.  McLeod  had  been  born  of  Christian 
parents,  and  had  outwardly  appeared  an  amiable,  a genial, 
and  an  unselfish  man,  anxious  to  please  others,  and  con- 
sistent in  his  behaviour,  yet  he  was  inwardly  dispirited  and 
distressed,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  temple  for  which  he  was 
subsequently  distinguished,  was  entirely  wanting.  While 
he  was  at  Monghyr,  he  attended  the  ministry  of  a humble 
and  devoted  servant  of  God,  a Baptist  Missionary  at  that 
station.  His  own  description  of  this  change  of  heart  will 
now  be  given,  as  we  wish  to  draw  the  particular  attention 
of  our  readers  to  one  sentence  in  it,  which  seems  to  convey 
accurately  the  meaning  and  object  of  true  conversion,  that 
is,  the  completion  or  the  filling  up  of  the  real  character  and 
being  of  a responsible  human  creature.  “ For  about  the 
last  six  months,”  he  wrote,  “ I have  felt  a change  to  have 
been  effected  in  my  spirit,  towards  which  I have  been 
gradually  inclining  for  the  last  three  years.  This  change 
I have  for  a long  time  had  a strange  conviction  must  at  some 
time  take  place  in  my  nature,  as  I felt  it  to  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  being  that  God  intended  me  to  be.”  He  thus 
describes  the  effect  of  this  joyful  change  on  him  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  daily  life  : — “ I have 
attained  a confidence  and  tranquillity  in  regard  to  my 
worldly  duties,  from  which  the  weaknesses  of  my  character 
formerly  debarred  me  ; and  I have  now  been  freed  from 
despondency  and  gloominess  of  spirits,  to  which  for  the 
previous  five  years  I was  continually  a martyr.”  One  more 
quotation  from  Mr.  McLeod’s  letters  of  this  period  is 
given,  in  order  to  show  the  source  whence,  in  most  difficult 
scenes  and  in  most  dangerous  times,  he  derived  the  calm 
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courage  and  self-reliance  which  enabled  him  to  act  promptly 
and  correctly.  “ Prayer,”  he  says,  “ which  was  formerly 
an  irksome  duty  seldom  performed,  has  now  become,  I may 
say,  almost  the  only  pure  pleasure  I enjoy.  I resort  to  it 
in  the  morning,  not  only  as  the  most  delightful,  but  as  the 
most  necessary  act  of  the  day  ; for  without  it  I should  have 
no  peace,  no  power ; and  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
whatever  of  difficulty  or  of  annoyance  presents  itself,  my 
mind  flies  up  to  its  Creator,  and  is  at  rest.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  I am  never  harassed  for  any  length  of  time  by 
anticipations  of  evil,  nor  fear  of  consequences,  and  am  able, 
(which  formerly  I was  not)  to  obey  the  direction  of  our 
Saviour,  ‘ Not  to  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me.’  My 
aspect  now  is  consequently  always  more  or  less  cheerful, 
which  is  certainly  a visible  change.”  We  have  dwelt  on 
this  memorable  event  in  Mr.  McLeod’s  career,  the  turning 
of  his  heart  towards  God  and  deliberate  acceptance  of 
His  service,  because  it  cast  its  sweet  and  gentle  radiance 
over  his  whole  life. 

In  the  year  1831,  Mr.  McLeod  was  appointed  to  the 
department  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee,  which,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Sleeman,  had  recently  been 
created  by  Lord  William  Bentiuck,  then  Governor-General 
of  India.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Saugor.  In  the  early 
days  of  this  new  department,  vigorous  efforts  were  success- 
fully made  to  extirpate  this  abominable  crime.  The  exist- 
ence of  it  had  given  an  indescribable  terror  to  travel, 
especially  in  Northern  and  Central  India,  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  it  has  proved  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  the  English 
rule  in  India. 

It  was,  however,  less  to  Mr.  McLeod’s  taste  than  the 
more  direct  administration  of  the  country  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  he 
heard  of  his  being  transferred  to  officiate  as  Collector  or 
Commissioner  of  Seoni,  a district  in  the  Saugor  and  Ner- 
budda  Territories.  These  territories  were  ceded  to  the 
English  Government  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  Pindari 
and  Mahratta  war  in  1818,  and  are  now  in  the  Central  Prov- 
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inces  of  India.  The  district  of  Seoni  is  situated  between 
Jubbulpore  and  Nagpore.  The  highlands  of  the  Satpura 
range,  to  the  south  of  the  noble  river  Nerbudda,  and  the 
source  of  that  river  is  to  be  found  at  a beautiful  spot  in  the 
east  of  the  district,  some  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  is  one  of  the  sacred  localities  of  the  Hindus. 
Some  parts  of  this  district  are  luxuriantly  fertile,  and  the 
lovely  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  clad  with  soft  green 
pasturage,  admirably  adapted  for  cattle.  These  hills  are 
inhabited  by  the  Gonds,  who  are  a simple-minded  aborigin- 
al race,  in  whom  Mr.  McLeod  took  the  deepest  interest. 
He  took  a great  fancy  to  the  district  and  the  people.  He 
had  been  there  scarcely  a year  wheu  he  wrote  that  he  had 
determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  entirely  with  them.  “I  look 
upon  my  lot  as  fixed  in  this  country — a land  of  wondrous 
interest,  albeit  at  present  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
My  hopes,  my  fears,  my  sorrows,  and  my  joys  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  concentrated  in  this  land,  where  1 contem- 
plate leaving  a heritage  to  my  posterity.  Most  humbly 
would  I offer  my  thanksgiving  to  God  that  I am  enabled 
to  form  such  a resolve  without  estranging  myself  from  the 
land  of  my  fathers,  for  which  my  affection  only  increases 
with  the  increase  of  my  interest  in  the  people  amongst 
whom  I have  been  sent.” 

After  three  years’  service  in  this  beautiful  part  of  the 
country,  Mr.  McLeod  returned  to  Saugor,  on  this  occasion 
in  charge  of  the  district.  He  had  declined  this  appoint- 
ment, still  wishing  to  remain  among  the  Gonds,  to  whom  he 
had  become  so  peculiarly  attached  ; but  he  was  loyally  ready 
to  obey  orders,  and  in  accordance  with  them,  proceeded  to 
Saugor.  He  had  also  declined  no  less  than  four  appointments 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  them  being  more 
advantageous  from  a pecuniary  point  of  view.  His  reason 
for  this  was  his  love  for  the  people,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
recorded  to  shew  the  disinterested  views  of  this  genuinely 
simple-minded  man,  and  as  an  example  to  other  young 
civilians.  “ I have  deemed  it  prudent  to  decline  these 
offers,”  he  said,  “ and  to  maintain  my  position  in  that 
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part  of  the  country  in  which  an  acquaintance  of  seven  years 
has  inspired  me  with  a deep  interest ; while  I have  attain- 
ed a much  more  considerable  intimacy  with  the  people, 
their  manners,  &c.,  than  I can  possibly  possess  as  regards 
any  other  part.  Farther,  I have  long  been  satisfied  that 
our  system  of  procedure  and  our  policy  generally  towards 
the  people  in  those  parts  of  the  Company’s  dominions  which 
have  been  longer  in  our  possession,  are  characterised  by 
a degree  of  harshness  which  contrast  unfavourably  with 
the  more  mild  and  beneficent  system  which  prevails  in  this 
part ; and  this  consideration  has  had,  I believe,  the  most 
important  share  in  determining  me,  if  possible,  to  pass  the 
whole  of  my  Indian  career  in  these  Nerbudda  territories.” 
Mr.  McLeod  looked  forward,  however,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Principal  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Jubbulpore, 
to  which  his  former  district  of  Seoni  was  subordinate,  and, 
in  1840,  his  desire  was  gratified.  While  at  Jubbulpore  he 
was  able  to  carry  into  effect  a plan  which  had  gradually 
been  formed  in  his  mind  of  commencing  a Christian  Mission 
among  the  Gonds.  He  had  long  felt  that  the  simple  habits 
of  this  primitive  race  afforded  an  admirable  field  for  Chris- 
tian effort,  and  he  had,  for  some  time  past,  endeavoured  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  Christian  people  at 
Calcutta  and  elsewhere  in  this  cherished  project.  He  had 
written  a long  and  interesting  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  best  plan  was  to  start  an  agricultural  mission 
settlement  among  them.  As  no  Missionary  Society  was 
willing  to  take  up  this  idea,  he  acted  upon  it  himself,  and 
applied  to  the  well-known  Pastor  Gossner,  of  Berlin,  who 
sent  out  to  him  a little  company  of  German  artisans  and 
husbandmen  to  work  among  the  Gonds.  They  were  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Loesch,  who 
had  been  previously  labouring  in  Canara.  They  arrived 
at  Jubbulpore  in  1841,  and  soon  proceeded  to  the  highlands 
making  their  central  station  at  the  village  of  Korangiya 
near  the  source  of  the  Nerbudda.  They  lived  in  a very 
primitive  style,  and  laboured  with  their  own  hands  in  build- 
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ing  their  little  bungalows,  saying,  when  remonstrated  with 
that  they  had  come  to  India  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister.  Mr.  McLeod,  who  himself  bore  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  mission,  paid  a visit  to  the  spot,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  what  appeared  to  be  the  happy  commencement 
of  favourable  mission  work  among  the  Gonds  in  an  almost 
European  climate.  A few  weeks  latei’,  however,  this  pleas- 
ing prospect  was  over-clouded.  During  Mr.  McLeod’s 
absence  from  Jubbulpore  through  ill-health,  all  but  two  of 
this  self-denying  company  were  carried  off  by  cholera,  and 
the  mission  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  two  survivors  were 
tenderly  cared  for,  during  Mr.  McLeod’s  absence,  by  his 
friends,  and  eventually  removed  to  Nagpore,  where  Mr. 
McLeod  maintained  them  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  labour 
in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Though  this  particular  mission  had 
thus,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  be  abandoned,  his  interest 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Gonds  was  not  in  vain.  The 
principle  which  he  sought  to  uphold  has  now  been  general- 
ly accepted.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  aboriginal  races 
of  India  form  a peculiarly  favourable  field  for  Christian 
effort,  and  missions  have  been  established  among  the  Gonds 
and  other  kindred  tribes. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Mr.  McLeod  was  to  leave 
the  district,  which  he  so  much  liked,  and  the  people  whom 
he  so  sincerely  loved.  The  events  of  1842  and  1843  in 
Afghanistan  had  deeply  stirred  all  India,  and  disturbances 
had  arisen  in  Saugor  and  Bandelkand.  The  New  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Ellenborougli,  was  under  the  impression  that 
these  were  primarily  due  to  defects  in  the  administration  of 
these  provinces,  and  he  gave  direction  for  their  complete 
organization.  This  necessitated  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
officers  who  were  serving  in  them,  and  among  whom  was 
Mr.  McLeod.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  he  keenly  felt  his 
leaving  the  people,  they  also  were  grieved  at  his  departure. 
His  memory  is  cherished  among  them  to  the  present  day. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  North-West  Provinces,  where 
Mr.  James  Thomason,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed 
him  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  Benares,  and  always 
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regarded  him  as  one  of  his  most  valued  subordinates.  There 
was  indeed  a striking  affinity  of  mind  and  thought  between 
these  two  good  and  able  men.  Mr.  McLeod  was  six  years 
in  authority  at  Benares,  during  which  he  effected  great 
improvements  in  the  municipal  and  police  arrangements 
of  that  famous  city,  and  was  enabled  to  secure  a per- 
ceptible diminution  in  crime.  His  services  there  were 
unhappily  interrupted  by  a severe  illness,  and  he  was 
compelled  in  1845,  after  seventeen  years’  continuous  resi- 
dence in  India,  to  go  for  change  of  air  and  scene  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  there  lived  with  one  of  his  sisters 
and  her  husband,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  rest  and  re- 
laxation and  literary  leisure  which  this  holiday  afforded 
him.  Quite  restored  to  health  by  the  invigorating  climate, 
he  returned  to  his  work  at  Benares  in  the  beginning  of 
1847.  After  two  years’  further  hard  and  conscientious 
labour  in  the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindu,  he  was  selected  to 
occupy  a high  official  position  in  a perfectly  different  part 
of  India  to  any  in  which  he  had  hitherto  served. 

The  famous  province  of  the  Punjab  had  recently  become 
a portion  of  the  British  territories.  The  Jallandar  division 
had  been  occupied  after  the  first  Punjab  war,  and  Mr. 
McLeod’s  friend,  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  was  its  first  Commis- 
sioner, but,  on  the  annexation  of  the  entire  Province, 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  transferred  to  a seat  on  the  Board  of 
Government,  and  Mr.  McLeod  was  selected  to  succeed  him 
in  the  Jallandar  division.  Mr.  McLeod  served  in  this  divis- 
ion as  Commissioner  for  five  years,  and  it  is  only  stating 
the  truth  in  a few  words,  when  we  say  that,  in  that  time, 
he  thoroughly  endeared  himself  to  all,  whether  European 
or  Sikh.  Two  officers,  who  afterwards  became  very  dis- 
tinguished men,  were  Deputy  Commissioners  under  him, 
namely.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  and  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth. 
While  diligent  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  division, 
he  seems  to  have  given  his  attention  more  particularly  to 
the  subjects  of  education  aud  of  public  works.  In  the  for- 
mer he  so  deeply  interested  himself  that  he  was  mentioned 
by  name,  with  that  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  a despatch  from 
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the  Court  of  Directors,  in  which  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
Court  were  given  to  them  and  other  officers  in  the  Punjab 
for  their  exertions.  “ That  those  gentlemen/’  it  was  added, 
“ have,  amidst  their  other  arduous  and  more  pressing  duties, 
been  able  to  direct  so  large  a portion  of  their  attention  to 
the  promotion  of  education,  affords  to  us  fresh  evidence  of 
their  energy  and  zeal,  and  of  their  desire  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  people  commit- 
ted to  their  charge.” 

While  interesting  himself  heartily  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation, Mr.  McLeod  was  also  in  a position  to  exercise  what 
must  have  been  an  hereditary  predilection,  namely,  the  taste 
for  engineering.  His  principal  achievement  in  this  direction 
was  the  construction  of  an  admirable  road  from  Jallandar  to 
K&ngra,  the  two  largest  bridges  in  which  were  built  under 
his  immediate  supervision.  It  is  pleasing  to  place  on 
record,  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  realize  Mr.  McLeod’s 
quiet,  but  useful  life  in  Jallandar,  the  impression  regarding 
him  which  was  made  on  his  Assistant,  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes, 
after  he  had  been  living  with  him  for  a time.  “ He  is  a 
rare  and  excellent  character,”  wrote  Sir  Herbert  to  a rela- 
tive in  England,  “ one  whose  life  is  one  even  career  of  duty 
to  God  and  man,  and  whose  mind  and  heart  do  not  appar- 
ently contain  one  selfish  thought.  He  is  by  nature  bless- 
ed with  at  once  the  best  of  intellects  and  the  kindest  of  dis- 
positions ; and  an  industry  of  study,  stimulated  by  the  desire 
to  be  useful,  has  given  him  a range  of  knowledge  on  all 
subjects  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India, 
such  as  I do  not  know  that  I ever  saw  equalled.  Yet  few 
people  hear  of  him,  and  in  the  noisy  world  the  ripple  of  his 
gentle  stream  of  goodness  is  altogether  drowned.”  When 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  left  Jallandar,  Mr.  McLeod  spoke 
highly  of  his  services  there,  and,  in  thanking  him  for  the 
kind  words  he  had  used,  Sir  Herbert  expressed  in  a sen- 
tence the  reason  why  he  had  so  highly  appreciated  them. 
“ We  know,”  he  said,  “how  high  a standard  you  judge  by, 
and  how  sincerely  you  speak  and  write.  I know  too,  that 
your  heart  is  in  the  welfare  of  the  people;  and,  therefore, 
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that,  if  you  are  pleased  with  my  work,  the  work  itself  has 
been  for  the  people’s  good.” 

In  April,  1854,  Mr.  McLeod  received  the  high  appoint- 
ment of  Financial  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  and  he  re- 
moved to  the  capital  of  the  Province.  He  lived  there  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  his  two  friends,  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  who  was  then  the  Judicial 
Commissioner.  He  also  became  deeply  atttached  to  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  who,  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
became  his  wife.  A few  months  of  happy  married  life 
ensued.  It  was,  however,  of  only  too  short  duration.  So 
pure-minded  and  holy  a man  was  sure  to  make  a most 
tender  and  attached  husband;  but,  as  all  Christian  men 
desire,  he  was  careful  not  to  abuse  the  happiness  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  and  not  to  allow  any  human  being, 
however  deeply  loved,  to  usurp  the  place  in  his  heart  that 
One  alone  should  hold.  “I  feel,”  he  wrote  at  that  time, 
“ as  if  my  cup  were  too  overflowing,  and  that  my  chief  care 
must  now  be  to  make  no  idol  for  myself  here,  nor  allow 
myself  to  regard  as  my  rest  those  earthly  joys,  however  pure 
and  hallowed,  which  are  only  given  as  a solace  upon  our 
pilgrimage.”  Mrs.  McLeod  died  at  Dharmsala,  a lovely 
resort  in  the  Himalayas,  and  he  bore  this  heavy  affliction 
with  meek  and  noble  submission.  Alluding  to  her  removal, 
he  wrote  : — “ The  remembrance  of  her  is,  and  will  ever 
continue  to  be,  altogether  hallowed,  and  will  inspirit  me, 
I trust,  to  loftier  aspirations  for  the  future.” 

Such  aspirations  nerved  him  to  pass  unruffled  during  the 
very  trying  time  of  the  Great  Sepoy  Mutiny.  In  the  early 
days  of  that  appalling  event  Lord  Lawrence  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and  specially  noted  his  serene  and  resolute  bearing. 
He  was  a source  of  strength  and  support  to  all  who  engaged 
in  the  arduous  task  of  maintaining  order  in  the  Punjab 
and  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire ; but  the  chief  strain  did 
not  fall  upon  his  shoulders,  and  consequently  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  us  here  even  to  sketch  the  exciting  events 
of  that  time  in  Lahore. 

In  1859,  when  the  neck  of  the  Mutiny  had  been  broken, 
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Mr.  McLeod  returned  to  his  native  land  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  stay  in 
England.  He  did  not  regard  this  season  of  recreation  as  a 
mere  holiday  ; but  he  considered  it  his  boundeu  duty  to 
devote  himself  to  such  studies,  and  to  see  such  objects,  as 
would  tend  to  make  him  more  efficient  than  ever  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  so  that  he  might  return  to 
India  with  a fresh  store  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  health, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
country.  One  little  act  of  kindness  he  often  performed, 
namely,  visiting  the  relatives  and  children  of  friends  in 
India,  whom  he  cheered  by  giving  them  tidings  fresh 
from  home.  He  returned  to  India  in  November,  1860.  On 
arrival  iu  the  Punjab,  he  found  the  people  of  that  Province 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a terrible  famine.  Mr.  McLeod 
was  appointed  President  of  a Relief  Committee  which  had 
been  organized  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  He  threw 
himself  with  spirit  into  the  congenial  work  of  feeding  the 
starving  and  alleviating  the  general  distress. 

After  a few  years  of  labour  iu  his  old  position  as  Finan- 
cial Commissioner,  Mr.  McLeod  received  the  high  dignity 
and  honour  of  being  appointed  by  Lord  Lawrence,  then 
Governor-General  of  India,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Punjab,  succeeding  in  that  position  his  father-in-law,  Sir 
Robert  Montgomery.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  one 
passage  from  a letter  written  at  this  period,  January,  1865, 
as  it  shows  clearly  the  humble  and  Christian  spirit  with 
which  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  responsible  office. 
“ In  my  consciousness  of  weakness, ” he  wrote,  “ and  in  the 
prayers  of  good  men,  lies  my  only"  strength  ; and  well  do  I 
know,  deeply  do  I feel,  that  if  I should  ever  cease  to  look 
above  for  guidance  and  for  strength,  I must  fail.  God 
grant  that  it  may  never  be  so.  I have  felt  much  more 
solemnised  than  gratified  by  the  position  in  which  I find 
myself.”  Arduous  work  undertaken  in  such  a spirit  must 
be  successful  in  the  highest  sense.  Sir  Donald  McLeod’s 
administration  was  a true  success.  Happily  he  had  not  to 
govern  during  a stormy  period  of  transition  or  of  tumult. 
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It  was  a time  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  and  his  triumphs 
were  the  victories  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  He  was  very 
energetic  in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
Province,  in  promoting  engineering  projects  in  the  shape 
of  roads,  railways,  and  canals,  in  urging  on  the  people  the 
benefits  of  education,  and  in  stimulating  them  to  self-gov- 
ernment by  themselves  taking  a part  in  municipal  manage- 
ment. 

•Just  as  his  administration  was  drawing  to  a close,  Sir 
Donald  McLeod  was  requested  to  remain  in  office  a few 
months  longer  in  order  that  he  might  receive  at  Lahore 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  was 
about  to  visit  India,  the  first  member  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  England  that  had  paid  a visit  to  this  noble  portion 
of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions.  Others  have  since  happily 
followed  his  example.  He  was  thus  enabled  publicly  to 
express  the  loyalty  of  the  Sikh  chieftains  to  the  Crown.  In 
June,  1870,  Sir  Donald  laid  down  the  reins  of  government, 
and  left  the  Punjab  amidst  the  sincere  regret  of  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Several  memorials  to  commemorate  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  all  classes  were  founded,  among 
which  was  a fellowship  in  the  University  of  Lahore,  which 
he  had  himself  established. 

Sir  Donald  McLeod,  at  the  close  of  his  tenure  of  office  in 
the  Punjab,  returned  to  England,  and  joined  vigorously 
and  lovingly  in  those  works  of  religion  and  benevolence  in 
which  many  retired  Anglo-Indians  delight.  He  attended 
meetings  and  lectures,  he  frequented  Committees,  and 
visited  the  poor  in  their  homes  of  squalor  and  distress. 
He  was  hastening  to  preside  at  a meeting  in  the  drawing- 
room of  a gentleman  at  Hampstead  for  the  Christian 
Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India,  a Society  for  which 
he  entertained  a peculiar  partiality,  when  he  met  with  a 
severe  accident  that  cost  him  his  life.  He  had  hurried  to 
one  of  the  London  railway  stations,  and  attempted  to  enter 
a train  which  was  just  starting,  when  he  was  knocked 
down  and  seriously  injured.  He  was  at  once  conveyed  to 
St.  George’s  Hospital.  It  was  considered  necessary  to 
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amputate  the  left  arm,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  strength  to 
recover  from  the  operation.  Serene  and  happy  as  had 
been  his  life,  so  also  was  the  death  of  this  thorough  believer. 
“He  was  told,”  says  one  who  was  present,  “that  he  was 
dying,  to  which  he  only  replied,  c Is  it  really  so  ? I don’t 
feel  very  ill.’  He  was  asked  if  we  might  engage  in  prayer, 
to  which  he  said  he  should  like  it  as  far  as  he  could  collect 
his  thoughts.  We  then  knelt,  commending  him  in  earnest 
prayer  to  God,  to  which  he  gave  a hearty  ‘ Amen.’  He 
lay  silent  for  some  time  ; not  a murmur  escaped  his  lips  ; 
and  he  retained  the  same  placid  countenance  throughout. 
Presently  I said,  ‘ I have  no  doubt  you  can  say,  “ Into  thy 
hands  I commend  my  spirit ; for  thou  hast  redeemed  me, 
0 Lord,  thou  God  of  truth.”  ’ He  replied,  ‘ Most  certainly.’ 
‘ And  you  can  say,  “ Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  !”  ’ 
He  repeated  the  text,  adding,  ‘ I shall  then  be  free  from 
sin  and  sorrow,  and  for  ever  with  the  Lord.’  He  then 
engaged  in  prayer,  almost  inaudibly ; but  the  last  sentence 
was,  c Praised  be  His  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever.’  These 
were  his  last  words.  A few  minutes,  and  he  ceased  to 
breathe.  I shall  never  forget  the  silence,  the  solemnity, 
the  holy  calm  of  that  dying  hour  of  the  believer.”  Thus 
peacefully  fell  asleep  one  of  whom  it  has  been  said, 
“Wherever  he  went  his  presence  was  like  sunshine  ; and 
the  sunshine  was  the  reflection  of  another  Presence — even 
of  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  ‘ In  thy  presence  is  fulness 

of  joy.’” 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch  the  life  of  one  whose 
Christianity  shed  a radiance  over  everything  he  did.  It 
influenced  his  mind,  his  studies,  his  intellect,  his  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  India.  A Brahmin,  who  after- 
wards became  a Christian,  owned  that  he  attributed  his 
conversion  to  the  example  and  acts  of  Sir  Donald  McLeod. 
“ It  was  the  pious  example  of  this  gentleman,”  he  acknow- 
ledged, “ his  integrity,  his  honesty,  his  disinterestedness, 
his  active  benevolence,  that  made  me  think  Christianity 
was  something  living — that  there  was  a living  power  in 
Christ.  Here  is  a man  in  the  receipt  of  Rs.  2,000  or  3,000 
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a month.  He  spends  little  on  himself,  and  gives  away  the 
surplus  of  his  money  for  education — the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  my  countrymen.  This  was  the  turning- 
point  of  my  religious  history,  and  led  to  my  conversion.” 
The  same  writer  made  the  following  observations  on  the 
character  of  Sir  Donald  McLeod  at  a later  period,  and  they 
have  all  the  greater  weight  as  coming  fi’om  the  pen  of  one 
who,  himself  a converted  Hindu,  owed  so  much  to  Sir 
Donald’s  example.  “ Sir  Donald  McLeod,”  he  wrote,  “ by 
his  large  sympathy,  identified  himself  with  the  people  of 
India  as  one  of  themselves — the  bone  of  their  bones  and 
the  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  thus  afforded  the  best  security 
that  could  be  given  for  the  stability  of  the  British  power ; 
since  the  ascendency  acquired  by  genuine  Christian  kindness 
is  far  more  lasting  than  that  obtained  by  mere  energy  or 
physical  force.”  The  affection  which  he  inspired  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  is  shewn  by  the  grateful  remembrance 
retained  of  him  by  the  Gonds.  In  the  Punjab,  he  was 
called  by  the  Sikhs  an  angel,  and  there  is  still  extant  a 
picture  in  which  he  is  portrayed  surrounded  by  the  Maha- 
rajah Runjit  Sing,  the  great  founder  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Khalsa,  and  his  successors,  rendering  homage  to  him.  His 
best  memorial  consists  in  the  broad  marks  for  good  which 
he  has  left  behind  him,  and  by  which  the  whole  Province 
has  benefited. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  deep  interest  Sir  Donald 
McLeod  took  in  the  education  of  the  people.  One  of  his 
suggestions  for  the  furtherance  of  this  cause,  namely,  that 
liberal  grants-in-aid  for  sound  knowledge  in  mission  schools 
should  be  given  by  Government,  was  apparently  taken 
from  him,  and  embodied  in  the  memorable  Educational 
Despatch  of  1854,  which  has  been  the  ground-work  of  re- 
cent advances  in  this  direction.  In  the  minute  in  which 
this  suggestion  occurs,  are  the  following  wise  aod  sensible 
words  : “ I would  by  no  means  advocate  that  Government 
should  depart  from  its  strictly  secular  character  ; but  where 
really  sound  instruction  in  secular  matters  is  imparted,  I 
would  encourage  it ; and  it  is  time,  I think,  that  we  should 
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show  that  the  Christian  religion  will  not  be  discountenanced 
by  us,  though  abstaining  from  all  attempts,  as  a Govern- 
ment, to  interfere  with  the  religious  persuasion  of  any.” 
But  the  grand  object  of  education  was,  he  was  persuaded, 
not  merely  to  enable  men  to  pass  certain  examinations  and 
to  acquire  mere  head-knowledge  for  advancement  in  life; 
but  to  teach  them  how  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  raise 
them  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  With  this  object, 
he  would  have  them  take  a goodly  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs,  without  which,  he  believed,  mere 
intellectual  culture,  valuable  as  it  might  be  in  its  way,  would 
never  lead  to  complete  success. 

But  his  one  great  hope  was  that  India  might  become  a 
Christian  country,  and  he  was  never  ashamed  to  avow  this 
deep-seated  aspiration.  He  believed  that  true  Christianity 
can  do  more  for  a people  than  anything  else.  “ For  this 
reason,”  he  once  said,  when  addressing  an  English  audi- 
ence, “ the  prayers  and  exertions  of  a Christian  people  are 
required  to  press  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  doing 
everything  a Government  legitimately  can  do  to  promote 
the  progress  of  Christianity  and  a sound  morality  through- 
out India,  whether  they  can  take  a direct  part  in  spreading 
the  former  or  not.  Above  all,  they  should  be  urged  to 
send  out  Christian  rulers,  men  who  are  faithful,  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel.”  In  order  to  this  end,  Sir  Donald 
McLeod  was  a most  generous  supporter  of  all  genuine  mis- 
sion effort.  It  has  been  seen  how  he  started  and  maintain- 
ed from  his  own  resources  a mission  to  the  Goods,  and  he 
was  most  interested  in  all  the  work  carried  on  by  others  at 
Benares,  and  gave  his  assistance  to  the  commencement  of 
the  frontier  mission  at  Peshawar. 

Sweet  and  beautiful  as  the  character  of  Sir  Donald 
McLeod  must  have  been,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it 
was  perfect,  absolute  perfection  not  being  attainable  in  this 
world,  even  by  the  best.  There  was  one  defect,  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  so  that  his  character  may  be  com- 
pletely understood,  and  this  was  dilatoriness.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  no  desire  of  ease  or  by  indecision  ; but  rather  from 
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a sincere  endeavour  not  to  send  forth  any  of  his  produc- 
tions in  an  imperfect  condition.  He  was  anxious  to  produce 
a finished  painting,  to  use  an  illustration,  rather  than  an 
incomplete  sketch.  This  led  to  delay  in  giving  judgments 
and  in  issuing  minutes,  which,  in  a country  like  India, 
where  delay  in  administering  justice  frequently  leads  to  prac- 
tical injustice,  is  most  lamentable.  His  dear  friend,  Lord 
Lawrence,  who  was  the  very  reverse,  playfully  called  him 
“ the  delayer.”  Much  as  he  appreciated  Sir  Donald’s  ability, 
he  felt  that,  if  he  firmly  resolved  never  to  postpone  any- 
thing that  could  be  disposed  of  at  once,  nothing  further 
could  be  desired  in  him. 

This  was,  however,  but  a spot  in  the  sun.  The  example 
of  Sir  Donald  McLeod’s  life  shed  a genial  warmth  around 
him,  fulfilling  the  truth  of  his  own  family  motto,  “ Luceo, 
non  uro,”  “ I do  not  burn,  I shine.”  His  example  was  of 
infinite  benefit  to  many,  European  and  Hindu.  “ I owe  to 
his  example  and  words  and  conduct  more  than  I owe  to 
any  living  man,”  wrote  one  who  had  been  officially  connect- 
ed with  him  for  many  years;  and  a Hindu  made  the  fol- 
lowing remark  regarding  him,  in  which,  though  there  is 
some  Oriental  hyperbole,  there  is  much  truth,  “ If  all 
Christians  were  like  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  there  would  be 
no  Hindus  or  Muhammadans.” 
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SIR  BARTLE  FRERE: 

THE  COURTIER  CIVILIAN. 


“ Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island  story 
Has  the  path  of  duty  been  the  way  to  glory.” 

Tennyson. 

f 

The  Frere  family  is  of  ancient  descent,  having  been 
settled  in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  since  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England.  Some  of  its  members  have 
in  days  gone  by  rendered  illustrious  service  to  the  State. 
Henry  Bartle  Edward  Frere  was  the  fifth  son  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Frere,  and  was  born  on  March  29,  1815,  at  his  father’s 
residence,  Clydach  House,  Breconshire,  Wales.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Bath,  where  he  made 
no  great  progress  in  his  studies,  but  was  evidently  very 
thoroughly  grounded  in  them,  because,  when  he  entered 
the  East  India  Company’s  College  at  Haileybury,  he  found 
hitnself  last  but  one  in  the  entrance  examination,  and  yet 
he  was  able  by  persevering  exertion  to  rise  to  the  head 
of  his  term,  which  he  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  do 
unless  he  had  received  a thoroughly  good  training. 

It  is  now  the  universal  custom  for  travellers  to  India  to 
proceed  thither  by  what  is  commonly  called  * the  overland 
route’  through  Egypt ; but,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Frere 
received  his  appointment  in  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  this 
route  was  unknown,  the  usual  route  to  India  being  by  sail- 
ing vessels  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Indeed  so 
little  was  the  direct  way  to  the  East  known  that  Mr.  Frere 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  his  gratifying  the  desire  he  had 
formed  of  proceeding  to  Bombay  through  Egypt  and  down 
the  Red  Sea.  Leave  having  at  last  been  granted  to  this 
extraordinary  request,  Mr.  Frere  started  from  Falmouth 
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for  Malta,  where  he  remained  a few  weeks  with  his  distin- 
guished relative,  Mr.  Hookham  Frere,  and  studied  Arabic 
with  the  celebrated  missionary  traveller,  Dr.  Wolff,  who,  at 
the  end  of  their  reading,  jocularly  declared  that  “ he  was  fit 
to  scold  his  way  through  Egypt.”  At  Alexandria  he  met  four 
gentlemen  who  were  also  making  their  way  to  India,  and 
with  them  went  by  Cairo  and  Thebes  to  Kosseir  on  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  expected  to  meet  a steamer,  which  was  to 
have  been  sent  from  India.  No  steamerhavingappeared,they 
crossed  the  Red  Sea  in  open  boats,  and  finally  proceeded  in 
an  Arab  coasting  vessel  from  Mocha  to  Bombay,  where  they 
arrived  on  September  23,  1834.  During  this  adventurous 
voyage  they  had  to  cook  their  own  food,  and  had  to  endure 
much  privation  from  exposure  and  heat. 

Mr.  Frere’s  first  appointment  after  his  arrival  was  that  of 
Assistant  to  the  Principal  Collector  of  Poona  ; but  he  was 
soon  transferred  to  work  in  the  Revenue  Survey  and  Settle- 
ment Department,  which  brought  him  closely  into  contact 
with  the  people,  and  gave  him  an  abundance  of  congenial 
occupation.  The  country  in  which  he  was  thus  to  be  em- 
ployed had  been  incorporated  with  the  British  dominions  in 
1818,  when  it  was  conquered  from  the  Peshwa  Baji  Row. 
A rough  assessment  of  the  revenue  was  made  at  that  time, 
and  it  had  been  continued  ever  since  without  survey  or 
revision.  The  consequence  of  this  apathetic  course  was 
that  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was  left  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hindu  Tahsildars,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
collect  in  a rough  and  ready  fashion,  whereby  they  enrich- 
ed themselves  and  impoverished  the  peasants.  The  worst 
forms  of  coercing  the  latter  were  used,  and  even  personal 
torture  was  employed  ; and  the  people  could  have  acquired 
no  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  benefit  of  British  rule. 
The  result  was  that  the  land  was  being  rapidly  depopulated, 
the  people  were  miserable,  and  the  revenue  inadequate. 
The  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time  is  best  described  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  himself  some  thirty  years  after- 
wards. “ Rarely,”  he  remarked  in  a speech  before  the 
Bombay  Legislative  Council,  “rarely  more  than  two-thirds 
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of  the  culturable  land  in  any  district  were  under  cultiva- 
tion. Frequently  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  land  were 
waste.  Villages  almost  deserted  were  frequently  to  be  met 
with  ; some  were  bechiragli,  without  a light  in  them,  utterly 
uninhabited.  The  people  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  poverty  ; they  had  few  recognized  rights  in  the  land  ; 
the  boundaries  of  the  different  villages  and  different  estates 
were  often  unsettled,  and  gave  rise  to  disputes  which  there 
were  not  the  means  of  finally  deciding.  The  results  of  such 
a system  might  be  easily  guessed.  In  good  seasons  the 
people  were  forced  to  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  without 
having  the  certainty  that  what  they  paid  really  went  to  the 
Government  Treasury.  In  bad  seasons,  if  they  were  unable 
to  obtain  remissions,  they  had  no  resource  but  to  leave  the 
country  and  seek  subsistence  elsewhere.” 

Such  was  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Mahratta  country 
in  1835 — not  from  the  rule  of  the  English,  but  because  they 
had  made  no  adequate  exertion  to  amend  the  state  of  affairs. 
At  that  time  an  inquiry  was  instituted.  A beginning 
was  made  in  the  district  of  Indapur,  under  Mr.  Goldsmid, 
of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  with  Lieutenant,  afterwards 
Sir  George,  Wingate,  and  Mr.  Frere  as  his  Assistants. 
Their  duty  was  to  make  a careful  investigation  into  the 
exact  facts  of  the  case ; to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
district ; and  to  propose  an  equitable  assessment  for  all 
Government  lands.  During  this  inquiry  Mr.  Goldsmid  and 
his  companions  went  into  every  part  of  the  district,  living 
with  and  among  the  people,  sometimes  dwelling  in  un- 
favourable weather  in  choultries  and  pagodas  or  in  tents 
sheltered  by  sheds.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  get  at  the 
mind  of  the  ryots,  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and 
to  determine  the  proper  remedies.  These  latter  were,  what 
have  been  since  recognized  as  the  true  principles  of  revenue 
statesmanship — a correct  survey,  a light  and  moderate  as- 
sessment, fixity  of  tenure,  and  recognition  of  proprietorship 
in  the  land  so  long  as  the  revenue  was  punctually  paid. 
These  principles  were  approved  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  and  they  were  gradually  put  into  practice.  The 
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result  was  that  the  people  in  the  Mahratta  country  were 
rendered  as  happy  and  contented  as  they  had  been  miser- 
able and  poverty-stricken.  As  we  quoted  words  uttered  by 
Mr.  Frere  to  describe  the  former  state  of  destitution  into 
which  the  country  had  fallen,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
describe  the  benefits  derived  from  this  wise  change  in  the 
system  in  the  language  of  him  who  had  so  much  to  do  with 
effecting  it.  “ It  was  impossible/’  he  said  in  the  above- 
mentioned  speech,  “ to  give  any  one  who  had  not  seen  the 
country  then  an  idea  of  how  this  India,  which  is  always 
said  to  be  so  immutable,  had  changed  for  the  better,  and 
how  much  of  that  change  was  due  to  one  good  measure  of 
administration,  steadily  and  consistently  carried  out.  Cul- 
tivation had  increased  to  a truly  remarkable  extent;  so 
much  so,  that  be  believed  it  would  be  a difficult  matter 
now  to  find  anywhere  in  the  Dekkan  even  a thousand  acres 
of  unoccupied  culturable  land  available  to  any  one  wishing 
to  take  up  land  for  cultivation.  Land  was  not  only  occu- 
pied, but  valued,  as  the  Honorable  Mr.  Premabhai  had  des- 
cribed it,  ‘ as  their  lives’  by  those  to  whom  it  belonged.” 
A few  years  previously  he  had  written  in  a more  familiar 
style,  “ From  being  the  most  wretched,  depressed  set  in  the 
Dekkan,  the  agriculturists  have  become  thriving,  indepen- 
dent fellows,  thoroughly  grateful  for  what  has  been  done 
for  them.” 

For  some  five  years  Mr.  Frere  continued  to  work  with 
Mr.  Goldsmid  in  this  beneficent  labour,  and,  in  1840,  he 
succeeded  him  as  Assistant  to  the  Revenue  Commissioner 
of  Bombay.  In  this  employment  he  visited  the  greater 
part  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  besides  this  pleasing 
work,  he  was  able  to  indulge  in  his  passion  for  sport,  and 
Sir  James  Outram  and  he  became  great  friends  in  their 
mutual  taste  for  shikar  after  big  game,  such  as  lions,  tigers, 
and  bears.  While  in  Kandesh,  he  was  prostrated  with  a 
severe  attack  of  jungle-fever.  The  wide  acquaintance 
which  his  appointment  gave  him  with  the  ryots  of  other 
parts  of  Bombay  besides  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
was  invaluable,  and  his  daily  intercourse  with  them 
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imparted  a love  for  them  and  their  occupations  which  never 
deserted  him. 

An  entirely  new  mode  of  life  succeeded.  Sir  George 
Arthur,  who,  in  1842,  came  to  India  as  Governor  of 
Bombay,  appointed  him  his  Private  Secretary.  The  posi- 
tion thus  obtained  gave  him  an  experience  of  a totally 
different,  but  equally  valuable,  character.  He  exchanged 
tent-life  and  continued  intercourse  with  villagers  for  resi- 
dence with  the  Governor  and  daily  communion  with  an 
intellectual  and  courteous  English  statesman.  This  latter 
privilege  exercised  a great  influence  over  him.  The  greater 
part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  society  of  Sir  George  Arthur 
was  that  immediately  succeeding  the  conquest  and  annexa- 
tion of  Scinde.  Party  feeling  regarding  the  policy  then 
adopted  was  very  strong,  and  Mr.  Frere  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  how  a statesman  who  had  enjoyed  much 
experience  in  the  Government  of  the  colonies  of  England 
bore  himself  amidst  the  clamour  of  conflicting  opinions.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  Sir  George  Arthur  exercised 
so  much  tact  and  consideration  that  he  was  held  in  respect 
by  both  parties.  In  1 844  Mr.  Frere  was  united  to  the 
Governor’s  second  daughter,  a union  which  was  singularly 
prosperous  and  happy.  In  1845  he  took  his  bride  to 
England,  whither  he  returned  on  furlough.  They  came 
back  again  to  India  in  1847,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Rajah  of 
Satara.  This  minor  principality  had  been  created  by  the 
Government  at  the  end  of  the  great  Mahratta  war,  and  it 
had  been  placed  in  the  possession  of  a member  of  an  old 
Mahratta  family.  In  the  treaty  of  September  25,  1819,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  territory  should  be  continued  to  the 
sons,  heirs,  and  successors  of  the  Rajah  in  perpetuity. 
Twenty  years  later  the  British  Government  were  compelled 
to  depose  the  Rajah  on  account  of  misconduct,  and  placed 
bis  brother  on  the  throne.  As  the  new  occupant  of  the 
throne  was  childless,  the  Governor  of  Bombay  pointed  out  at 
the  time  the  likelihood  of  the  succession  becoming  vacant, 
unless  the  Rajah  was  permitted  to  adopt  an  heir,  “ a question 
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which/’  he  remarked  “ should  be  left  entirely  open  for  con- 
sideration when  the  event  occurs.”  Soon  after  Mr.  Frere’s 
appointment  as  Resident,  this  event  did  occur.  The  Rajah 
died.  He  had  previously  asked  permission  to  adopt  a son, 
which  was  withheld  ; and,  in  his  last  hours,  he  did  adopt  a 
son  without  the  consent  of  the  British  Government.  It  was 
now  decided  that  this  son  should  inherit  all  the  private  and 
personal  property  belonging  to  the  late  Rajah,  but  that  the 
principality  itself  should  lapse  to  the  Government  and  be  an- 
nexed to  the  English  dominions.  This  was  the  first  public 
act  of  the  kind  which  was  done  by  the  new  Governor- 
General,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  it  created  a good  deal 
of  comment  and  controversy.  The  Resident  himself  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  it,  aud  be  was  very  anxious  that  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Grant  Huff  and  the  Honorable  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone,  who  had  been  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  original  treaty,  should  be  ascertained.  They 
were  both  adverse  to  the  annexation,  as  being  contrary 
to  sound  policy  and  strict  justice.  The  clear  way  in  which 
Mr.  Frere  enunciated  his  views  on  this  point  were  perfectly 
disinterested,  because  it  might  have  interfered  with  his 
own  prospects,  as  he  was  appointed  the  first  Commissioner 
of  the  new  territory.  His  clearly  expressed  opinion,  on 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  his  frank  and  courteous  advice 
given  subsequently  to  Mahratta  chieftains  assembled  in 
durbar,  show  that,  while  he  had  a fellow-feeling  for  all 
classes  of  Hindu  Society,  “ he  felt  a chivalrous  affection  to- 
wards the  decayed  representatives  of  the  old  nobility  of 
Maharashtra.”  For  two  years  and  a half  after  this  event 
Mr.  Frere  administered  the  territory  of  Satara  as  Commis- 
sioner, and  introduced  into  it  the  admirable  revenue  system 
which  had  now  for  some  years  been  working  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  South  Mahratta  country. 

In  1850  Mr.  Frere  was  transferred  to  a position  of 
much  greater  influence  and  power  as  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Scinde.  Since  its  conquest  and  annexation 
this  Province  had  been  under  the  strong  hand  and  iron 
rule  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  its  conqueror.  The  system 
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of  administration  employed  there  was  what  was  then 
called  the  Nou-Regulation  system,  which  differed  con- 
siderably from  that  adopted  in  the  smoother  and  more 
regular  administration  in  the  older  territories  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  which  was  afterwards  more  carefully 
consolidated  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Oude. 
The  course  of  justice  was  speedier  and  sharper  than  in 
the  older  provinces.  Military  officers,  as  well  as  trained 
civilians,  assisted  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  There  was  an  admirable  system 
of  police.  The  great  land  owners  and  Sirdars  were  won  by 
the  security  afforded  them  in  the  possession  of  their  estates. 
The  assessment  of  the  ryots  was  lightened.  Canals  were 
constructed  and  irrigation  improved.  In  fact,  when  Mr. 
Frere  went  to  Scinde,  he  found  an  excellent,  working 
government,  which  it  was  his  wisdom  to  maintain.  His 
principal  causes  for  remembrance  in  the  domestic  adminis- 
tration of  the  Province  are  the  extension  of  the  canals, 
particularly  the  Bigari  Canal,  and  the  creation  of  the  port 
of  Karachi.  The  latter  became  one  of  the  most  important 
harbours  in  British  India.  It  was  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
trade  of  the  Punjab  and  Scinde ; it  attracted  to  it  the 
enterprise  of  European  merchants  ; and  it  rivalled  the  great 
emporium  of  Bombay. 

Mr.  Frere  again  visited  England  in  1856.  Ill-health 
compelled  him  to  go  home.  He  returned  to  India  in 
March,  1857,  and  reached  Karachi  in  the  middle  of  the 
memorable  month  of  May.  Immediately  on  receiving  the 
news  of  the  great  Sepoy  Rebellion,  he  acted  in  the  most 
intrepid  and  unselfish  manner.  The  key  of  his  conduct  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  noble  words  written  to  Lord 
Elphinstone,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  which  deserve  to 
be  perpetually  preserved,  “ when  the  head  and  heart  are 
threatened,  the  extremities  must  take  care  of  themselves.” 
These  were  not  merely  vain  words.  They  were  put  into 
action.  There  were  only  two  European  regiments  in  Scinde. 
He  sent  one  to  Multan.  He  despatched  a steamer  from 
Karachi  to  intercept  two  regiments  returning  from  Persia, 
10 
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and  to  divert  them  to  Calcutta.  Later  on  he  sent  one 
of  his  Beluchi  regiments  to  the-  Punjab.  Yet  the  three 
military  outbreaks  which  took  place  at  the  three  large 
stations  in  Scinde  were  successfully  repressed,  and  the 
Province  kept  in  tranquillity.  For  these  eminent  services 
and  for  the  calm  dignity  of  these  acts  of  self-dependence, 
Mr.  Frere  received  the  thanks  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  the  honour  of  Knighthood  as  a Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

In  the  year  1859,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  and  he  arrived  in  Calcutta  to 
take  his  seat  during  the  cold  weather  of  1859-60.  This 
was  a time  of  much  anxiety,  and  great  care,  firmness,  and 
tact  were  required  from  all  in  authority.  The  Mutiny  had 
been  suppressed  and  English  ascendency  had  been  main- 
tained ; but  a new  era  had  commenced,  which  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  mental  resources  of  every  Indian  statesman. 
First  among  the  difficulties  of  the  time  was  the  question 
of  finance.  Mr.  Wilson,  an  able  financier,  was  sent  from 
England  to  make  arrangements  for  the  new  state  of  things. 
Among  other  measures  he  instituted  the  Income  Tax,  which 
was  received  with  the  severest  criticism.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
supported  it,  not  because  he  liked  it  or  considered  it  adapted 
to  the  country  ; but  because,  in  his  own  words,  “ the  risk 
involved  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  certain  ruin  of 
drifting  into  bankruptcy.”  On  the  death  of  Mr.  AVilson, 
he  undertook  the  duties  of  Finance  Minister  at  the  \Ticefoy5s 
particular  request,  and  again  occupied  the  same  office  for 
six  months  during  the  absence  of  leave  of  Mr.  AVilson’s 
successor.  It  was  also  a time  of  transition.  The  animosi- 
ties occasioned  by  the  Mutiny  had  to  be  appeased,  and  the 
work  of  reconstruction  where  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  broken  down  had  to  be  undertaken,  and  in  both 
these  duties  Sir  Bartle  Frere  took  his  full  share. 

A higher  position  and  greater  power,  or  rather  a wider 
sphere  for  exercising  power,  now  awaited  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
The  appointment  of  Governor  of  Bombay  became  vacant 
early  in  1862,  and  he  was  nominated  to  fill  it.  Lord  Can- 
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ning,  the  Viceroy  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  while 
in  office  at  Calcutta,  heard  of  this  appointment  on  his  home- 
ward voyage,  and  at  once  wrote  in  the  following  kind  and 
friendly  manner  : “ I do  not  know  when  I have  read  any- 
thing with  such  unmixed  pleasure.  It  has  given  me  a 
fillip,  aud  a new  start  in  the  interest  for  India  which  I 
carry  away  with  me.  God  grant  you  health  and  strength 
to  do  your  work  in  your  own  noble  spirit.”  Just  as  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  assumed  the  Government  of  Bombay,  a grave 
commercial  crisis  arose  in  America  aud  Europe.  The  ter- 
rible civil  war  between  the  Northern  aud  the  Southern 
States  of  America  was  at  its  height,  and  this  had  occa- 
sioned a diminution  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  required  by 
the  manufactories  in  the  north  of  Englaud,  A famine 
among  the  English  operatives  was  the  result,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  procure  a supply  of  cotton  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Bombay  was  the  great  emporium  for 
the  cotton-growing  districts  of  India,  and  the  transit  of 
so  much  material  through  its  port  brought  with  it  an  un- 
exampled time  of  prosperity.  This  led  to  over-speculation 
and  consequently  to  losses  and  failures,  which  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  did  his  utmost  to  repress  and  avert ; but  it  was 
evidently  beyond  the  power  of  a single  man,  however  high 
might  be  his  position,  to  prevent  either. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of 
education,  aud,  as  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  able  to  give  it 
considerable  impetus.  His  speeches  on  various  occasions 
connected  with  the  Bombay  University  and  the  Elphinstone 
College  show  in  a clear  light  the  real  pleasure  he  took  in 
the  advancement  of  the  Hindu  gentry.  Lady  Frere  second- 
ed him  heartily  in  all  efforts  for  female  education,  aud 
was  the  first  lady  in  authority  who  was  pleased  to  admit 
the  Hindu  and  Parsi  ladies  to  Government  House.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  Bombay  is  considerably 
in  advance  of  other  parts  of  India,  and  some  of  the  leading 
reformers  of  India  belong  to  that  Presidency.  Amidst  all 
his  great  desire  for  the  increase  of  Western  learning  in 
India,  however,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
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advantages  of  cultivating  the  study  of  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  the  country.  Knowing  well  that  the  only  real  value 
of  learning  consists  not  in  hoarding  it  up  for  one's  own  use, 
but  in  imparting  it  to  others  in  easy  and  simple  language, 
he  endeavoured  to  impress  this  truth  on  his  hearers,  when, 
in  an  address  at  the  University  of  Bombay,  in  conferring 
degrees  he  exhorted  them  thus  : “ I trust  that  one  of  your 
great  objects  will  always  be  to  enrich  your  own  vernacular 
literature  with  the  learning  which  you  here  acquire. 
Remember,  I pray  you,  that  what  is  here  taught  is  sacred 
trust  confided  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  countrymen. 
The  learning  which  can  here  be  imparted  to  a few  hundreds 
of  scholars  must  by  you  be  made  available  through  your 
own  vernacular  tongues  to  the  many  millions  of  Hindustan.” 

The  time  of  Sir  Bartle’s  Government  of  Bombay  is  memor- 
able on  account  of  the  many  buildings  of  public  utility 
which  were  erected  during  it,  and  for  the  increase  of  com- 
munications by  roads  as  feeders  for  the  railways.  The  city 
of  Bombay  was  improved  by  the  introduction  of  municipal 
institutions  and  by  the  great  pains  spent  on  sanitary  mat- 
ters. The  Census  of  1865  revealed  the  fact  that,  in  point 
of  size  and  population,  it  ranked  as  the  second  city  in  the 
British  Empire,  but  that  the  mortality  in  it  was  enormous. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  consequently  made  to  remedy  this 
defect,  and  to  make  it  as  healthy  as  it  was  populous. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  was,  perhaps,  more  popular  as  a Gover- 
nor among  Hindus  and  Parsis  than  among  his  own  country- 
men. He  thoroughly  understood  them  and  heartily  sympa- 
thized with  them ; and,  therefore,  it  will,  we  think,  be  ap- 
propriate to  close  this  brief  account  of  his  Government  of 
Bombay  by  an  extract  from  the  words  of  a Hindu  writer  : — 
“ His  appreciation  of  the  natives,  his  intimacy  with  our 
noble  families,  his  honest  fidelity  to  their  great  interests, 
his  habitual  judiciousness  of  temper,  his  wish  to  see  the 
natives  grow  in  loyal  manliness  of  temper,  the  steady 
attempts  he  made  to  open  for  them  a higher  sphere  of 
duties  and  honours,  all  these  enshrine  him  in  the  hearts  of 
many  as  a model  ruler.” 
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India  did  not  lose  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  services  at  the  end 
of  his  term  of  Government  in  1867.  Previous  to  his  de- 
parture from  Bombay,  he  had  been  appointed  a member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and,  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  at  once  took  his  seat  there.  In  1872 
he  received  a commission  which  was  most  congenial  to  his 
tastes.  In  the  very  year  in  which  he  entered  the  public 
service,  England  had  expended  a large  sum  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  African  slaves  in  her  colonies,  and  a close 
intercourse  existed  between  Bombay  and  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa,  where  the  traffic  in  slaves  flourished  to  a most  re- 
prehensible extent.  He  was  sent  to  Zanzibar,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  inducing  the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar  to  sup- 
press slavery  throughout  his  dominions.  He  was  thorough- 
ly successful  in  his  efforts,  and  a treaty  was  executed 
whereby  the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar  undertook  to  give  up  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  country 
nnder  his  control.  Languidly  and  feebly  as  the  execution 
of  this  treaty  has  been  carried  out,  the  recent  proclamation 
of  the  present  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar  shows  that  the  newly 
acquired  protectorate  over  that  island  will  prevent  these 
successive  treaties  and  professions  becoming  merely  waste 
paper. 

A few  years  later  a fresh  honour  connected  with  India 
was  conferred  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
paid  a visit  to  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  dominions,  and  this 
royal  progress  elicited  the  truest  loyalty  and  deepest 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  of  India.  Sir  Bartle  was 
selected  to  accompany  His  Royal  Highness,  and  to  conduct 
all  the  political  and  diplomatic  arrangements  connected  with 
this  unique  tour.  It  took  place  during  the  cold  season  of 
1875-6.  He  had  thus  an  admirable  opportunity  of  renew- 
ing old  acquaintances  and  of  reviving  old  associations. 

In  the  year  1877,  there  was  a strong  inclination  felt  by 
the  authorities  in  the  Colonial  Office  for  confederation,  or 
the  uniting  together,  of  the  several  colonies  belonging  to 
England  in  South  Africa.  With  this  idea  in  view,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope  and  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa.  Events 
were,  however,  adverse  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme. 
Two  of  the  troublesome  minor  wars  of  Great  Britain  occur- 
red, during  his  tenure  of  office.  The  beginning  of  one — the 
Zulu  war — was  marked  by  a terrible  disaster,  in  which  a 
battalion  of  English  troops  was  destroyed  ; and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  made  the  victim  of  the  popular  outcry  on  the 
occasion,  and  be  was  superseded  in  bis  appointment  as 
High  Commissioner,  and  soon  afterwards  recalled  to  Eng- 
land. This  was  a bitter  disappointment  to  him,  and  it 
has  certainly  been  the  means  of  postponing  indefinitely 
the  idea  of  South  African  federation. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  interested 
himself  in  the  great  social  and  religious  questions  of  the 
day.  He  was  three  times  elected  President  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society,  and,  during  his  last  presidency,  which  ex- 
tended from  June  1882  to  a few  weeks  of  his  death,  he  was 
scarcely  ever  absent  from  his  post,  showing  how  anxious 
he  was  to  promote  the  Oriental  studies  for  which  this 
excellent  society  was  founded.  He  also  spoke  at  the 
English  Church  Congress  in  1881  on  Missions,  and  attend- 
ed meetings  of  the  Societies  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  end  was  drawing  near.  The  anxiety  of  long  and 
varied  service  had  told  on  his  naturally  strong  constitu- 
tion, and,  when  returning  to  England  the  last  time,  he 
looked  forward  longingly  to  quiet  and  rest.  On  some  one 
asking  him  what  he  expected  when  he  reached  England, 
the  following  was  his  reply,  which  was  subsequently  found 
written  on  a slip  of  paper  in  his  Bible  : 

“ Where  in  the  summer  sun  the  early  grasses  grow, 

“ Six  feet  of  English  ground,  a Briton’s  grave, 

“ Rest  in  my  native  land  is  all  I crave.” 

He  was  ill  some  four  mouths,  and  it  was  hoped  that, 
as  the  warmer  weather  came,  he  would  be  raised  up  to  a 
renewal  of  health  and  strength,  but  he  himself  enter- 
tained no  such  hope.  On  a friend  congratulating  him  on 
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his  looking  well  one  day,  he  pleasantly  replied  : “ But  I am 
packing  up  my  trunks  to  go.”  His  firm  faith  and  trust  in 
the  Lord  sustained  him  to  the  end,  his  last  words  being  the 
first  two  verses  of  the  hundredth  Psalm: — “Make  a joyful 
noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands.  Serve  the  Lord  with 
gladness  : come  before  his  presence  with  singing.” 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  died  May  29,  1884.  A few  days  later 
he  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul’s  in 
London,  and  his  body  now  rests  beside  the  remains  of 
Wellington,  Nelson,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  other  illus- 
trious men  who  have  served  their  country  well.  We  re- 
member few  more  sadly  solemn  sights  than  that  when  the 
large  western  doors  of  the  Cathedral  opened  to  receive  the 
funeral  procession  bearing  to  its  last  resting-place  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  England’s  best,  if  not  foremost,  Procon- 
suls. A statue  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  on  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sites  in  London,  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  between  the  statue  of  his 
friend,  Sir  James  Outram,  and  the  great  Biblical  translator, 
William  Tyndale. 

The  career  that  we  have  been  contemplating  was  one  of 
the  most  varied  and  notable  of  our  Anglo-Indian  Statesmen. 
Several  rose  to  higher  position  in  the  Government  of  India, 
but  few  have  served  with  distinction  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  as  well.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “he 
gained  the  approval  of  his  superiors,  the  admiration  of  his 
subordinates,  and  the  affection  of  the  native  peoples  whom 
he  governed  with  such  gentle  firmness.”  The  last  two 
words  appear  to  us  to  describe  best  the  character  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  as  an  administrator.  Few  knew  better  how  to 
conceal  the  steel  gauntlet  under  the  velvet  glove  ; and  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  failed  in  the  latest  task 
which  was  given  into  his  charge.  The  complete  account  of 
his  Government  in  South  Africa,  however,  cannot  be  given 
until  the  publication  of  his  own  letters  and  despatches,  and 
until  both  sides  of  the  whole  case  have  been  heard  and 
the  evidence  carefully  weighed.  Meanwhile  the  following 
words  seem  pretty  accurately  to  state  the  case  as  it  at  pres- 
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ent  appears  to  the  world : “ He  had  been  placed  iu  a post 
for  which  his  great  talents  and  immense  experience,  did 
not  seem  to  qualify  him.” 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  a very  pleasant  manner  and 
address.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  Indian  officials, 
who  are  generally  more  fluent  with  their  pen  than  with 
their  tongue,  he  was  an  easy  and  a graceful  speaker.  His 
manner  had  much  to  say  to  his  acceptability  in  this 
respect ; but  his  published  speeches  show  that  he  was 
gifted  with  the  power  of  employing  apt  and  striking 
imagery  and  appropriate  language. 

Little  more  need  be  said  regarding  the  true  considera- 
tion and  respect  in  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  held  the  inhab- 
itants of  India,  whether  Moslem,  Hindu,  or  Parsi.  His 
attachment  to  them  and  desire  for  their  highest  welfare  are 
plainly  discernible  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career, 
whether  in  the  Dekkan,  in  Scinde,  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay. 
We  add  one  sentence,  however,  regai'ding  his  own  ideal 
for  the  future  government  of  India,  which  coincides  with 
that  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  far-seeing  of  our  states- 
men. “ The  English  Government,”  he  said  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Elphinstone  College, 
“ the  English  Government  has  looked  to  governing  India 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  India,  and  as  far  as  possible 
through  the  agency  of  the  people  of  India ; and  the  aim  of 
England  has  ever  been  to  raise  the  inhabitants  of  India,  so 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  take  a part  with  ourselves  in 
the  honourable  work  of  governing  this  country.” 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  a thoroughly  Christian  man.  He 
himself  set  an  example  of  the  pure  life  and  the  consistent 
aim  which  Christianity  alone  enforces  with  undiminished 
lustre.  He  was  the  constant  friend  and  supporter  of 
Christian  missions,  the  claims  of  which  he  was  always  ready 
to  advocate.  We  end  this  short  memoir  of  a very  amiable 
and  pleasing  man  with  a sentence  from  one  of  his  letters 
which  might  well  be  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  all  inquirers 
and  Christians,  and  of  all  inhabitants  of  India  who  love 
their  country,  as  it  clearly  shows  what  light  is  thrown  on 
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true  patriotism  by  genuine  Christianity.  “ The  highest 
form  of  Christianity,”  he  wrote,  “ is  perfectly  compatible 
with  love  for  their  country  and  their  people,  and  with 
patriotic  devotion  to  that  great  Empire  to  which  the  des- 
tinies of  India  have  been  entrusted.” 
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Descriptions  of  Countries  and  Peoples. 

Pictorial  Tour  round  India.  Imperial  8vo.  116  pp.  6 As. 
Post-free,  As. 

An  imaginary  tour  round  India,  with  visits  to  Nepal  and  Cashmere, 
describing  the  principal  cities  and  other  objects  of  interest.  With  97 
woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Himalayas.  Calcutta,  Benares,  Agra,  Delhi, 
Bombay,  Madras,  &c. 

The  Principal  Nations  op  India.  870.  160  pp.  4 As.  Post- 
free,  5 As. 

An  account  of  42  Nations  and  Tribes  of  India,  with  specimens  of  some 
of  their  languages,  and  55  Illustrations. 

The  Native  States  of  India  and  their  Princes;  with  notices 
of  some  important  Zemindaries.  4to.  100  pp.  5 As.  Post- 
free,  6 As. 

157  States  are  described,  and  32  portraits  are  given.  The  little  book 
will  help  to  enable  Indians  to  understand  the  vast  extent  of  their  country, 
and  what  is  being  done  for  its  improvement. 

Kasi,  or  Benares,  The  Holy  City  of  the  Hindus.  Imperial 
8vo.  44  pp.  3 As.  Post-free,  4 As. 

An  account  of  the  city;  its  Sanskrit  schools,  ghats,  temples,  and  pil- 
grimages ; with  23  illustrations. 

Burma  and  the  Burmese.  4to.  54  pp.  As.  Post-free, 
3 As. 

A description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Burmese ; an  account 
of  their  government,  religion,  and  history,  with  illustrative  woodcuts,  and 
portraits  of  King  Theebaw  and  his  Queen. 

Lanka  and  its  People;  or,  A Description  of  Ceylon.  4to. 
72  pp.  3 As.  Post-free,  3|  As. 

The  account  of  Lanka  given  in  the  Ramayana  is  first  mentioned.  Its 
history,  and  present  condition  are  then  described,  with  numerous  illus- 
trative woodcuts. 

Pictorial  Tour  round  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Im- 
perial 8vo.  114  pp.  6 As.  Post-free,  As. 

Description  of  the  chief  places  of  interest ; Public  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities ; Coal  Mines  and  Manufactures;  The  British  Government;  Home 
Life  ; England  an  example  and  warning  to  India.  With  104  woodcuts, 
and  coloured  engraving  of  the  Queen- Empress. 
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Pictures  of  China  and  its  People.  4to.  56  pp.  As. 
Post-free,  3 As. 

Extent,  History,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People  ; Schools,  Exami- 
nations; Industries ; Travelling ; Language  and  Literature;  Government; 
Religions  ; India  and  China  compared;  with  64  Illustrations. 

Japan  : the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  4to.  68  pp.  2^  As. 
Post-free,  3 As. 

With  49  illustrations.  An  interesting  description  of  this  beautiful 
country,  and  an  account  of  the  remarkable  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  it. 

Pictorial  Tour  round  Bible  Lands.  Imperial  8vo.  100  pp. 
6 As.  Post-free,  7£  As. 

The  principal  countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  in  ancient  history 
are  described;  as  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy; 
with  104  illustrations. 

Arabia,  and  its  Prophet.  4to.  64  pp.  2£  As.  Post-free 
3 As. 

An  account  of  the  Arabs ; with  descriptions  of  Jeddah,  Mecca,  Medina  ; 
the  History  of  Muhammad  and  the  early  Caliphs;  the  Koran,  Muslim 
Doctrines,  Sects,  Prayers,  Pilgrimage,  &c. ; with  numerous  illustrations. 

Pictures  of  Russia  and  its  Peoples.  Imperial  8vo.  83 
pp.  5 As.  Post-tree,  6 As. 

A description  both  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  including  an  account 
of  the  different  races  by  which  they  are  peopled,  their  manners  and 
customs,  the  Government,  &c.;  with  89  illustrations  and  maps. 

Pictures  of  Women  in  Many  Lands.  Imperial  8vo.  112  pp. 
6 As.  Post-free,  As. 

Descriptions  of  women,  beginning  with  the  most  degraded  nations  of 
the  world,  and  gradually  ascending  to  the  most  enlightened ; with 
suggestions,  from  the  review,  for  Indian  women,  172  illustrations. 

Papers  on  Indian  Reform. 

This  is  a Series  of  Papers  treating  of  the  great  questions 
connected  with  Indian  progress — Material  and  Moral. 

Social  Reform. 

On  Decision  of  Character  and  Moral  Courage.  8vo.  56  pp. 
Ik  As.  Post-free,  2 As. 

A reprint  of  Foster’s  celebrated  Essay,  with  some  remarks  on  its 
application  to  India.  4 

Sanitary  Reform  in  India.  55  pp.  2 As.  Post-free,  2^  As. 

How  lakhs  of  Lives  may  be  saved  every  year,  and  crores  of  cases  of 
Sickness  prevented ; Precautions  against  Fever,  Cholera,  Diabetes,  &c. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN  WORTHIES. 


Is  India  Becoming  Poorer  or  Richer  ? With  Remedies 
for  the  Existing  Poverty.  8vo.  82  pp.  2^  As.  Post- 
free,  3 As. 


The  prevailing  idea  with  regard  to  the  increasing  poverty  of  India 
shown  to  be  incorrect,  and  the  true  means  of  promoting  its  wealth  explained. 

Debt  and  the  Right  Use  of  Money.  8vo.  32  pp.  1 An. 
Purity  Reform.  8vo.  32  pp.  1 Anna. 

Caste.  8vo.  66  pp.  2 As.  Post-free,  2^  As. 

The  Women  of  India  and  what  can  be  Done  for  Them.  8vo. 

4 As.  Post-free,  5^  As. 

The  above  complete  in  one  volume,  1 Rupee  Net.  Postage, 


2\  As. 


Religious  Reform. 


Popular  Hinduism.  96  pp.  2£  As.  Post-free,  31  As. 
Philosophic  Hinduism.  72  pp.  2|  Annas.  Post-free,  3 A9. 
An  Account  of  the  Vedas,  with  Illustrative  Extracts. 

8vo.  166  pp.  44  Annas.  Post-free,  6 Annas. 

The  Brahma  Samaj,  and  other  Modern  Eclectic  Religious 
Systems.  108  pp.  3 Annas.  Post-free,  4 Annas. 
India  Hindu,  and  India  Christian  ; or,  What  Hinduism  has 
done  for  India,  and  what  Christianity  would  do  for  it. 
8vo.  72  pp.  2\  Annas.  Post-free,  3 Annas. 

The  above  complete  in  one  volume,  1 Re.  Net.  Postage 
2\  As. 

Progress. 

This  is  a monthly  Illustrated  Periodical  for  the  educated 
classes  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  subscription  is  only  8 As. 
a year ; with  postage  14  As.  Three  copies  may  be  sent  for 
| anna  postage. 

The  Periodical  is  specially  recommended  to  Teachers. 
It  would  give  new  ideas  to  their  pupils,  while  the  page  for 
students  would  be  very  useful  to  those  preparing  for 
examinations. 

Orders  to  be  addressed  to  Mr  A.  T.  Scott,  Tract  Depot,  Madras ; 
or  to  the  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  Lahore,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Bangalore, 
and  Colombo  Book  Depdts. 
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CATALOGUES 


OF 

ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  INDIAN  READERS 


OF 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  SOCIETY. 

I.  LIBRARY  CATALOGUE. 

This  includes  books  suitable  for  School  Libraries.  They 
are  all  half  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  titles  on  the  back. 

The  Prices  are  net — no  discount  is  allowed.  Postage 
is  extra ; but  the  books  may  generally  be  obtained  at  the 
same  rates  in  the  principal  cities  of  India. 

No.  1.  Fables  and  Anecdotes.  8vo.  144  pp.  6 As.  Post- 
free,  7 As. 

Contents : Indian  Fables,  Picture  Fables,  Choice  Pictures  and 

Stories,  all  fully  illustrated. 

No.  2.  Anglo-Indian  Worthies  : By  Henry  Morris,  Madras 
C.  S.,  Retired.  8vo.  160  pp.  6 As.  Post-free, 
7 As. 

Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Lord  Metcalfe, 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  James  Thomason,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
Sir  James  Outram,  Sir  Donald  Macleod,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  with 
portraits. 

No.  3.  The  Principal  Nations  of  India.  8vo.  160  pp, 
6 As.  Post-free,  7 As. 

An  account  of  42  Nations  and  Tribes  of  India,  with  specimens 
of  some  of  their  languages,  and  55  Illustrations. 
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ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS. 


No.  4.  Eminent  Friends  of  Man,  or,  Lives  of  Distinguished 
Philanthropists.  8vo.  158  pp.  6 As.  Post-free, 
7 As’. 

Sketches  of  Howard,  Oberlin,  Granville  Sharp,  Clarkson,  Wil- 
beriorce,  Buxton,  Pounds,  Davies  of  Devauden,  George  Moore, 
Montefiore,  Livesey,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Father  Damien ; 
with  remarks  on  what  might  be  done  in  India,  and  numerous 
portraits. 

No.  5.  Eastern  Stories.  8vo.  162  pp.  6 As.  Post-free, 
7 As. 

Fourteen  interesting  stories  by  the  well-known  writer,  A.  L. 
O.  E.,  are  included  in  this  volume. 

No.  6.  Wonders  of  Nature.  8vo.  145  pp.  6 As.  Post- 
free,  7 As. 

Contents:  The  Wonderful  House  I Live  in,  a description  of  the 
human  body;  Astronomy  and  Astrology;  with,  Burning  Mountains, 
Earthquakes  and  other  Wonders  ; all  copiously  illustrated. 

No.  7.  Eastern  Biographies.  8vo.  165  pp.  6 As.  Post- 
free,  7 As. 

Includes  the  autobiography  of  Baba  Padmanji,  the  popular  Ma- 
rathi author,  and  an  account  of  Neesima,  the  true  patriot  of  Japan, 
who  was  the  means  of  establishing  a Christian  University. 

No.  8.  Historical  Tales.  8vo.  144  pp.  6 As.  Post- 
free,  7 As. 

Contents : Picture  Stories  of  the  Ancient  Greeks ; Pictures  and 
Stories  of  the  Old  Romans;  Picture  Stories  from  English  History — 
all  illustrated. 

No.  9.  Model  Men.  8vo.  155  pp.  6 As.  Post-free,  7 As. 

Life  of  General  Garfield,  the  farmer  boy  who  became  President 
of  the  United  States ; the  Story  of  Dr.  Duff,  by  A.  L.  0.  E. ; Palissy, 
the  Potter,  an  example  of  the  dignity  of  labour,  of  perseverance 
crowned  with  success,  and  of  moral  courage. 

No.  10.  English  Home  Life,  etc.  8vo.  179  pp.  6 As. 
Post-free,  7 As. 

Includes  Pictures  of  English  Home  Life,  intended  to  give  an 
idea  of  an  English  home,  with  76  illustrations ; and  Emblems  and, 
Stories  for  Women. 


ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS. 
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No.  11.  Pleasing  Tales.  8vo.  153  pp.  6 As.  Post-free, 
7 As. 

Contents  : Six  interesting  Stories  by  A.  L.  0.  E , and  The  Ayah 
and  Lady,  Conversations,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood,  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

No.  12.  Beasts,  Birds,  and  Snakes.  8vo.  144  pp.  6 As. 
Post-free,  7 As. 

Includes  Pictures  and  Stories  of  Wild  Beasts;  Pictures  and 
Stories  of  Birds ; and  Pictures  and  Stories  of  Reptiles. 

No.  13.  Bible  Stories.  8vo.  12G  pp.  6 As.  Post-free, 
7 As. 

Famous  Children  of  Long  Ago,  or  Stories  of  Bible  Children;  Story 
of  the  First  Missionary  to  Europe,  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  with 
numerous  illustrations. 

No.  14.  Tales  from  History.  Foolscap  4to.  1G0  pp.  12  As. 
Post-free,  13|  As. 

Contents  : Illustrated  Stories  from  History  ; Stories  from  Early 
Christian  History  ; Stories  from  Early  British  History ; Picture  Stories 
of  Great  Men. 

No.  15.  The  Native  States  of  India  and  Burma.  Fools- 
cap 4to.  152  pp.  12  As.  Post-free,  13|  As. 
15.7  Native  States  are  described,  and  32  portraits  are  given; 
Burma  and  the  Burmese  describes  the  country  and  people,  with  illus- 
trative woodcuts. 

No.  1G.  Lanka,  China,  and  Japan.  Foolscap  4to.  192  pp. 
12  As.  Post-free,  13|  As. 

Includes  Lanka,  or  Ceylon,  and  its  People ; Pictures  of  China 
and  its  People ; Japan,  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun — all  copiously 
illustrated. 

No.  17.  Select  Madras  Convocation  Addresses.  8vo.  231 
pp.  12  As.  Post-free,  13^  As. 

The  volume  contains  15  addresses,  commencing  in  1859,  and 
including  all  the  most  recent.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  South  India  during  the  last  30  years  took  part  in  the  Series. 
Many  very  useful  hints  to  young  men  entering  upon  the  battle  of  life 
in  any  part  of  India  will  be  found  in  the  collection. 

No.  18.  The  Indian  Student’s  Manual.  12mo.  352  pp. 
10  As.  Post-free,  11^  As. 

Hints  on  Studies,  Examinations,  Moral  Conduct,  Religious 
Duties,  and  Success  in  Life. 
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No.  19.  Old  and  New  Testament  Pictures  and  Stories. 

Foolscap  4to.  128  pp.  10  As.  Post-free,  111  As. 

This  volume  contains  61  large  Scripture  Pictures,  -with  easy 
descriptions  in  readable  type. 

No.  20.  Pictorial  Tour  round  India.  Imperial  8vo.  116 
pp.  12  As.  Post-free,  14  As. 

An  imaginary  tour  round  India,  with  visits  to  Nepal  and 
Cashmere,  desci’ibing  the  principal  cities  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  With  91  woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Himalayas,  Calcutta. 
Benares,  Agra,  Delhi,  Bombay,  Madras,  &c. 

No.  21.  Celebrated  Women.  Foolscap  4to.  105  pp.  9 As. 
Post-free,  101  As. 

Includes  the  Queen  Empress  of  India  and  her  Family,  with 
a coloured  portrait  of  the  Empress  ; accounts  of  Cornelia,  Agrippina. 
Padmani  of  Chittore,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Ahaliya  Bai,  Mrs.  Fry,  Prin- 
cess Alice,  Miss  Carpenter,  Maharani  Surnomayi.  Pandita  Ramabai. 
Miss  Nightingale,  and  Lady  Dufferin. 

No.  22.  Indian  Stories,  by  A.  L.  0.  E.  18mo.  215  pp.  4 As. 
Post-free,  5 As. 

Includes  twelve  little  books  by  this  interesting  writer. 

No.  23.  Letters  to  Indian  Youth  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  12mo.  207  pp.  8 Annas.  Post  free, 
9 As. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell.  External  and  Internal 
Evidences  of  Christianity;  Examination  of  Popular  Hinduism. 
Yedantism,  and  Muhammadanism. 


Books  for  Teachers. 

The  Indian  Teacher’s  Manual.  12mo.  325  pp.  10  As. 
Post-free,  11|  As. 

Directions  about  School  Management,  the  teaching  of  English 
and  the  Vernaculars,  preparing  for  Examinations,  &c.  It  is  also 
shown  how  the  teacher  may  aid  Social  Reform,  and  otherwise  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  Full  details  about  Religious  Instruction. 

Pice  Papers  on  Indian  Reform.  Nos.  1 — 20.  8vo.  240 

pp.  10  As.  Post-free,  11  As. 

Short  papers  connected  with  health,  social,  and  religious  reform 
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Papers  on  Social  Reform.  8vo.  465  pp.  1 Re.  Post-free, 
it  Re.  2-i  As. 

Contents : Foster’s  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character ; Sanitary 
Reform  in  India;  Is  India  becoming  Poorer  or  Richer P with  Rem- 
edies for  the  existing  Poverty  ; Debt  and  the  Right  Use  of  Money  ; 
Purity  Reform;  Caste;  the  WomeD  of  India  and  what  should  be 
Done  for  them. 

Also  sold  separately.  See  General  List  of  Publications. 

Papers  on  Religious  Reform.  8vo.  436  pp.  1 Re.  Post- 
free,  1 Re.  2 As. 

Contents:  Popular  Hinduism;  Philosophic  Hinduism;  Vedic 
Hinduism ; the  Brahma  Samaj  and  other  Modern  Eclectic  Reli- 
gious Systems  ; Christianity  explained  to  a Hindu  ; or,  the  Doctrines 
of  Christianity  and  Hinduism  Compared. 

Also  sold  separately.  See  General  List  of  Publications. 

Library  Issue  Book.  4to.  64  pp.  8 As. 

Madras,  September,  1892. 

Other  volumes  are  in  preparation,  and  additions, 
from  time  to  time,  will  be  made  to  the  List.  Catalogues 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Scott,  Tract 
Depot,  Madras. 


II.  GENEEAL  CATALOGUE 


OF 

ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  INDIAN  READERS. 


Descriptions  of  Countries. 

Pictorial  Tour  round  India.  Imperial  870.  116  pp. 

6 As.  Post-free,  7 A As. 

An  imaginary  tour  round  India,  with  visits  to  Nepal  and  Cashmere, 
describing  the  principal  cities  and  other  objects  of  interest.  With  07 
woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Himalayas,  Calcutta.  Benares,  Agra,  Delhi, 
Bombay,  Madras,  &c. 

The  Principal  Nations  of  India.  8yo.  160  pp.  4 As. 
Post-free,  5 As.  Full  cloth,  with  gilt  title,  10  As. 

An  account  of  42  Nations  and  Tribes  of  India,  with  specimens  of  some 
of  their  languages,  and  55  Illustrations. 

The  Native  States  of  India  and  their  Princes;  with 
NOTICES  OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  ZEMINDARIS.  4tO.  100  pp.  5 
As.  Post-free,  6 As. 

157  States  are  described,  and  32  portraits  are  given.  The  little  book 
will  help  to  enable  Indians  to  understand  the  vast  extent  of  their  country, 
and  what  is  being  done  for  its  improvement. 

Burma  and  the  Burmese.  4to.  54  pp.  2 A As.  Post-free, 
8 As. 

A description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Burmese;  ai. 
account  of  their  government,  religion,  and  history,  with  illustrative 
woodcuts,  and  portraits  of  King  Theebaw  and  his  Queen. 

Lanka  and  its  People  ; or  A Description  of  Cetlon. 
4to.  72  pp.  3 As.  Post-free,  3|  As. 

The  account  of  Lanka  given  in  the  Bamayana  is  first  mentioned. 
Its  history,  and  present  condition  are  then  described,  with  numerous 
illustrative  woodcuts. 
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Pictorial  Tour  round  England.  Royal  Quarto.  56  pp. 
6 As.  Post-free,  74  As. 

Description  of  the  chief  places  of  interest;  Public  Schools  and  Uni- 
versities ; English  Agricultnre  and  Manufactures ; the  British  Govern- 
ment ; Home  Life;  England  an  example  and  warning  to  India.  With 
104  woodcuts,  and  coloured  engraving  of  the  Queen-Empress. 

Pictures  of  China  and  its  People.  4to.  56  pp.  24  As. 
Post-free,  3 As. 

Extent,  History,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People;  Schools,  Exam- 
inations; Industries;  Travelling;  Language  and  Literature  ; Government ; 
Religions  ; India  and  China  compared  ; with  64  Illustrations. 

Japan  : the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  4to.  68  pp.  24  As. 
Post-free,  3 As. 

With  49  illustrations.  An  interesting  description  of  this  beautiful 
country,  and  an  account  of  the  remarkable  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  it. 

Arabia  and  its  Prophet.  4to.  64  pp.  24  As.  Post-free, 
3 As. 

An  account  of  the  Arabs,  with  descriptions  of  Jeddah,  Mecca,  Medina; 
the  History  of  Muhammad  and  the  early  Khalifs  ; the  Koran,  Muslim 
Doctrines,  Sects,  Prayers,  Pilgrimages,  &c.,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Biographies. 

Baba  Padmanji.  An  Autobiography.  8vo.  108  pp.  2 4 
As.  Post-free,  3 As. 

An  interesting  account  by  himself,  of  this  popular  Marathi  author,  des- 
cribing his  conversion  from  Hinduism  to  Christianity. 

Picture  Stories  of  Noble  Women.  4to.  50  pp.  24  As. 
Post-free,  3 As. 

Accounts  of  Cornelia,  Agrippina,  Padmani  of  Cliittore,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Ahaliya  Bai,  Mrs.  Fry,  Princess  Alice,  Miss  Carpenter,  Maharani 
Surnomayi,  Pandita  Ramabai,  Miss  Nightingale,  and  Lady  Dufferin. 

The  Queen-Empress  of  India  and  Her  Family.  43  pp. 
3 As.  Post-free,  34  As. 

Her  early  life ; marriage ; widowhood ; children ; progress  in  India 
during  her  reign  ; traits  of  character  and  lessons  from  her  life.  With  27 
illustrations  and  a coloured  portrait  of  the  Empress. 

Anglo-Indian  Worthies  : By  Henry  Morris,  Madras 

C.  S.,  Retired.  8vo.  160  pp.  4 As.  Full  cloth,  gilt  title, 

10  As. 

Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Lord  Metcalfe, 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  James  Thomason,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Sir  James 
Ontram,  Sir  Donald  Macleod,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  with  portraits. 
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Eminent  Friends  op  Man  ; or,  Lives  op  Distinguished 
Philanthropists.  8vo.  158  pp.  4 As.  Post-free,  5 As. 
Full  cloth,  gfilt  title,  10  A.s. 

Sketches  of  Howard,  Oberlin,  Granville  Sharp,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce, 
Buxton,  Pounds,  Davies  of  Devauden,  George  Moore,  Montefiore,  Livesev, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Father  Damien  ; with  remarks  on  what  might 
be  done  in  India. 

lag!"  See  also  the  Anna  Library. 

Papers  on  Indian  Reform. 

This  is  a Series  of  Papers  treating  of  the  great  questions 
connected  with  Iudian  progress — material  and  moral. 

Social  Reform. 

On  Decision  op  Character  and  Moral  Courage.  8vo. 
56  pp.  14  As.  Post-free,  2 As. 

A reprint  of  Foster’s  celebrated  Essay,  with  some  remarks  on  its 
application  to  India. 

Sanitary  Reform  in  India.  55  pp.  2 As.  Post-free,  2\  As. 

How  lakhs  of  Lives  may  be  saved  every  year,  and  crores  of  cases  of 
Sickness  prevented  : Precautions  against  Fever,  Cholera,  Diabetes,  &c. 

Is  India  becoming  Poorer  or  Richer?  With  Remedies 
for  the  Existing  Poverty.  8vo.  82  pp.  24  As.  Post-free, 
3 As. 

The  prevailing  idea  with  regard  to  the  increasing  poverty  of  India 
shown  to  be  incorrect,  and  the  true  means  of  promoting  its  wealth 
explained. 

Debt  and  the  Right  Use  of  Money.  8vo.  32  pp.  1 An. 

Prevalence  of  Debt  in  India  ; its  Causes;  Evils  ; how  to  get  out  of  it; 
with  Franklin’s  Way  to  Wealth,  &c. 

Purity  Reform.  8vo.  32  pp.  1 Anna. 

Caste.  8vo.  66  pp.  2 As.  Post-free,  24  As. 

Supposed  and  real  origin  of  Caste;  Laws  of  Caste  according  to  Manu  ; 
its  Effects  ; Duty  with  regard  to  it. 

The  Women  of  India  and  what  can  be  done  for  them. 

8vo.  155  pp.  4 As.  Post-free,  54  As. 

Women  in  Hindu  literature  ; Female  Education ; Marriage  Customs; 
Widow  Marriage ; means  to  be  adopted  to  raise  the  position  of  Women. 

The  above  complete  in  one  volume,  1 Rupee.  Post-free, 
1 Re.  24  As. 
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Religious  Reform. 

Popular  Hinduism.  96  pp.  2^  As.  Post-free,  3^  As. 

Review  of  the  Hinduism  of  the  Epic  Poems  and  Puranas,  &c. ; Kites 
ind  Observances;  Effects  of  Hinduism,  and  Suggested  Reforms. 

Philosophic  Hinduism.  72  pp.  2^  As.  Post-free,  3 As. 

The  Dpanishads ; the  Six  Schools  of  Hindu  Philosophy;  the  Minor 
Schools ; Doctrines  of  Philosophic  Hinduism  ; the  lihagavad  Gita;  Causes 
of  the  Failure  of  Hindu  Philosophy,  &e. 

Vedic  Hinduism.  100  pp.  3 As.  Post-free,  4 As. 

Divisions  of  the  Vedas;  Hindu  accounts  of  their  Origin  ; Social  Life  in 
Vedic  Times;  the  Gods  of  the  Vedas;  the  Offerings  and  Sacrifices  of  the 
Vedas;  Specimens  of  Rig- Veda  Hymns;  Extracts  from  the  Brahmanas,  &c. 

The  Brahma  Samaj,  and  other  Modern  Eclectic  Religious 
Systems.  108  pp.  3 As.  Post-free,  4 As. 

Modern  Hindu  Theism;  Ranimohun  Roy;  Debendranath  Tagore; 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen  ; the  Sadharen  Brahmo  Samaj ; Madras  Brahmoism  ; 
Prarthana  Samajes;  Brahmist  Doctrines  and  Prospects.  With  Portraits 
of  Ranimohun  Roy,  Debendranaih  Tagore,  and  Keshub  Chunder  Sen. 

Christianity  Explained  to  a Hindu  : or,  The  Doctrines 
of  Christianity  and  Hinduism  Compared.  60  pp.  2 As. 

Doctrines  about  God,  Creation,  the  Soul,  Karma,  Transmigration,  Sin, 
Incarnations,  Salvation,  Prospects  at  Death,  and  Comparative  Effects. 

The  above  complete  in  one  volume,  1 Rupee.  Postage, 
2i  As. 

Testimonies  of  Great  Men  to  the  Bible  and  Christi- 
anity. 8vo.  45  pp.  I5  As.  Post-free,  2 As. 

Opinions  expressed  by  great  writers,  philosophers,  scientists,  lawyers 
and  statesmen,  showing  that  the  Bible  and  Christianity  are  firmly  believed 
by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time. 

How  the  People  of  Ancient  Europe  became  Christians, 
and  the  Future  Religion  of  India.  8vo.  48  pp.  li  As. 
Post-free,  2 As. 

An  account  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Aryans;  their  common  origin  ; 
resemblances  in  language  and  religion  ; how  Christianity  was  first  brought 
to  Europe  ; the  opposition  it  encountered,  and  its  final  success  ; with  the 
vidence  that  it  will  follow  a similar  course  in  India. 
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Civilization,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Compared;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Study  of  Sanskrit.  8vo.  48  pp.  li  As. 
Post-free,  2 As. 

Hindu  Civilization  in  the  Vedie  and  Purauic  Periods,  contrasted  with 
that  of  modern  times.  The  accounts  of  the  former  have  been  largely  taken 
from  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt’s  Civilization  in  Ancient  India.  Long  extracts  are 
given  from  Macaulay’s  celebrated  Minute  on  Indian  Education,  showing 
the  greater  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Western  knowledge  than  from  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic. 


Pice  Papers  on  Indian  Reform.  | Anna  Each- 

Some  are  original ; others  are  abridged  from  the  foregoing  for 
popular  use. 

1.  Love  of  Hoarding  and  Jewelry. 

2.  Marriage  and  Shkaddha  Expense-. 

3.  Supposed  and  Real  Causes  of  Disease 

4.  Patriotism  : False  and  True 

5.  Management  of  Infants. 

G.  Debt,  and  How  to  get  out  of  it. 

7.  The  Purdah  ; or,  the  Seclusion  of  Indian  Women. 

8.  Caste:  its  Origin  and  Effects. 

9.  Astrology. 

10.  What  has  the  British  Government  done  for  India. 

11.  Who  wrote  the  Vedas  ? 

12.  Manava-Dharma  Sastra. 

13.  The  Bagavad  Gita. 

14.  The  Science  of  the  Hindu  Sastras. 

15.  Fevers:  their  Causes,  Treatment,  and  Prevention. 

16.  Cholera  and  Bowel  Complaints. 

17.  Animal  Worship. 

18.  Early  Marriage  ; its  Evils,  and  Suggested  Reforms. 

19.  Duty  to  a Wife. 

20  The  Fruits  of  Hinduism. 

21.  Indian  Widows,  and  what  should  be  Done  for  them. 

22.  The  Advantages  of  Female  Education. 

23.  Hindu  and  Christian  Worship  Compared. 

24.  Hindu  Pilgrimages. 

25.  Charity  : False  and  True. 

2G.  The  Two  Watchwords — Custom  and  Progress. 
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i Anna  Each. 

Cheap  Reprints  of  “ Present  Day  Tracts.” 

The  Hindu  Religion  : a Sketch  and  a Contrast.  8vo. 

43  pp. 

The  Rise  and  Decline  of  Ihlam.  8vo.  43  pp. 

The  Existence  and  Character  of  God.  8vo.  35  pp. 
The  Adaptation  of  Bible  Religion  to  the  Needs  and 
Nature  of  Man.  8vo.  33  pp. 

The  Witness  of  Man’s  Moral  Nature  to  Christianity. 
8 vo.  36  pp. 

The  Christ  of  the  Gospels:  a Religious  Study.  8vo. 

27  pp. 

The  above  complete  in  one  volume,  half  cloth.  G Annas,  Net. 

Papers  for  Thoughtful  Hindus. 

No.  1.  The  Relation  of  Christianity  and  Hinduism.  8vo. 

32  pp.  By  the  R ev.  Dr.  Krishna  Mohun  Baner- 
jea,  late  Sanskrit  Examiner  to  the  Calcutta 
University. 

The  remarkable  resemblances,  in  some  respects,  between  ancient 
Hinduism  and  Christianity  are  pointed  out. 

No.  2.  The  Supposed  and  Real  Doctrines  of  Hinduism,  as 
held  by  Educated  Hindus.  8vo.  32  pp.  By  the 
Rev.  Nehemiah  (Nilakanth)  Goreh. 

It  is  shown  that  the  belief  of  Educated  Hindus  with  regard  to  God, 
His  Attributes,  Creation,  &c.,  are  not  found  in  the  Vedas,  but  have  been 
derived  from  Christianity. 

Picture  Stories.  18mo.  32  pp. 

Demon  Worship  in  Ceylon.  12mo.  28  pp. 

An  account  of  this  terrible  superstition,  which  is  also  found  in  many 
parts  of  India. 

Hymns  and  Songs  for  Young.  32mo.  64  pp. 

Popular  hymns  and  songs  selected  for  the  yonng  in  India. 

Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer.  lSmo.  36  pp. 

An  interesting  story  by  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Short  Stories.  32mo.  64  pp. 

Sixteen  short  stories,  each  with  a picture. 
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Little  Messengers.  Royal  32mo.  64  pp. 

Sixteen  short  stories,  each  with  a picture. 

Stories  of  Girls.  32  pp. 

A Boy’s  Picture  Book.  32  pp. 

A picture  on  each  page,  with  a short  description. 

Eight  Pearls  of  Blessings.  32mo.  64  pp, 

Flowers  and  Fruits.  32mo.  64  pp. 

Each  of  the  two  foregoing  contains  eight  short  stories  by  A.  L.  O.  E. 


1 Anna  Each. 

Easy  Lessons  for  Children  on  Christian  Truth.  16mo. 
64  pp. 

The  Little  Library.  lSmo.  72  pp. 

Eighteen  short  stories,  each  with  a picture. 

Parables  of  the  great  Teacher.  16mo.  66  pp. 

New  Testament  parables,  with  28  illustrations. 

THE  ANNA.  LIBRARY,  1 .Anna,  each. 

Mostly  with  Numerous  Illustrations. 

Indian  Fables.  48  pp. 

Picture  Fables.  48  pp. 

Choice  Pictures  and  Stories.  48  pp. 

Pictures  and  Stories  for  the  Young.  48  pp. 

Story  of  Dr.  Duff,  by  A.  L.  0.  E.  56  pp. 

General  Garfield.  48  pp. 

The  farmer  boy  who  became  President  of  the  United  States. 

Neesima:  the  true  Patriot  of  Japan.  48  pp. 

An  interesting  account  of  a Japanese  who  became  a sailor  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  Western  learning,  and  who  afterwards  founded  a Chris- 
tian University  in  Japan. 

Palissy  the  Potter.  48  pp. 

An  example  of  the  dignity  of  labour,  of  perseverance  crowned  with 
success,  and  of  moral  courage. 

Picture  Stories  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  48  pp. 
Pictures  and  Stories  of  the  Old  Romans.  48  pp. 
Picture  Stories  from  English  History.  48  pp. 

Pictures  and  Stories  of  Wild  Beasts.  48  pp. 
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Pictures  and  Stories  of  Birds.  48  pp. 

Snakes,  Crocodiles,  and  other  Reptiles.  48  pp. 

The  Wonderful  House  I Live  in.  48  pp. 

A description  of  the  human  body. 

Astronomy  and  Astrology.  48  pp. 

Burning  Mountains,  Earthquakes,  and  other  Wonders. 

The  Ayah  and  Lady.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Proverbs  from  East  and  West.  48  pp. 

Chinese,  Indian,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  European  Proverbs. 

Buddha  and  His  Religion.  60  pp. 

Idols  of  the  Earth  : Ancient  and  Modern.  48  pp. 

Short  Papers  for  Seekers  after  Truth.  12mo.  112  pp. 

A guide  to  Religious  Inquirers,  treating  of  the  Existence  of  God,  Sin, 
the  Need  of  a Revelation,  the  leading  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Object  of  Life. 

Short  Papers  for  Young  Men.  12mo.  104  pp. 

A Sequel  to  the  foregoing.  Hints  on  General  Conduct,  the  Choice  of 
a Profession,  and  Success  in  Life. 

The  Christian  Religion.  12mo.  68  pp. 

By  Professor  Fisher  of  Yale  College.  United  States,  contains  replies 
to  some  of  the  objections  brought  against  Christianity. 

Li  Annas  Each. 

Illustrated  Stories  from  History.  4to.  40  pp.  Post- 
free,  2 As. 

Interesting  stories  from  the  history  of  different  countries,  with  a 
number  of  pictures. 

Stories  from  Early  Christian  History.  4to.  28  pp. 

State  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era ; how  the 
Gospel  was  first  brought  to  Europe ; persecutions  of  the  Roman  Emperors  ; 
accounts  of  Martyrs;  Constantine  the  first  Christian  Emperor;  with 
several  illustrations. 

Stories  from  Early  British  History.  4to.  40  pp. 

An  account  of  the  progress  of  Civilization  in  early  Britain,  and  how 
the  people  became  Christians. 

Travelling  by  Land,  on  Sea,  and  through  the  Aik. 
4to.  18  pp. 

Various  modes  of  travelling  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  with 
numerous  illustrative  w'oodcuts. 

Elements  of  Christian  Truth.  12mo.  71  pp. 

Lectures,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  delivered  to  educated 
Hindus. 
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Bushnell’s  Character  of  Jesus.  18mo.  92  pp. 

By  a good  American  writer,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Slater. 

Famous  Children  of  Long  Ago.  Stories  of  Bible  Chil- 
dren. 04  pp. 

Story  of  the  First  Christian  Missionary  to  Europe. 

06  pp. 

Religious  Condition  of  Ancient  Europe  ; Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 


2 Annas  Each. 

Pictures  of  English  Home  Life.  8vo.  80  pp. 

The  object  is  to  give  some  idea  of  an  English  Home.  It  treats  of 
Houses,  Furniture,  Servants,  Cooking,  Food,  Amusements  and  Training  of 
Children,  &c.  with  76  illustrations.  Educated  Hindus  might  explain  it  to 
their  wives. 

Emblems  and  Stories  for  Women.  8vo.  90  pp. 

Familiar  illustrations  of  Christian  truth  taken  from  domestic  life. 

The  Two  Pilgrims  to  Kashi  and  other  Stories,  by 

A.  L.  0.  E.  96  pp. 

Jai  Singh,  the  Brave  Sikh,  and  other  Stories,  by 

A.  L.  O.  E.  92  pp. 

The  Wonderful  Medicine  and  other  Stories,  by 

A.  L.  O.  E.  8vo. 

Pictures  and  Stories  of  Old.  16mo.  128  pp. 

Stories  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  Ruth,  David,  the  Captive  Maid, 
Elijah  the  prophet  of  Fire,  Daniel,  and  Esther  with  73  illustrations. 

Picture  Stories  of  Great  Men.  4to.  48  pp. 

The  lives  of  Columbus,  Peter  the  Great,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  James 
Watt. 

The  Influence  of  Christ’s  Religion  on  History.  8vo. 

82  pp.  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Slater. 

Its  preserving  and  progressive  power ; its  social  and  reforming  power. 

2 1 Annas  Each  and  upwards. 

Old  Testament  Pictures  and  Stories.  4to.  63  pp.  2 h As. 
Post-free,  3 As. 

New  Testament  Pictures  and  Stories.  4to.  64  pp.  24  As. 
Post-free,  3 As. 

Each  contains  30  large  Pictures.  The  two  together,  with  stiff  cover.  5 As. 
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Letters  to  Indian  Youth  on  the  Evidences  op  Christi- 
anity. 12mo.  207  pp.  6 Annas.  Post-free,  7 As. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  External  and  Internal  Evidences 
>f  Christianity : Examination  of  Popular  Hinduism,  Yedantism,  and 
Muhammadanism. 

Series  for  Parents. 

Childbirth.  12mo.  36  pp.  1 An.  Post-free,  As. 

How  to  have  safe  delivery,  and  strong,  healthy  children. 

The  Health  of  Children.  12mo.  106  pp.  2 As. 

Management  of  Infancy  ; Health  ; the  Diseases  of  Children,  Accidents, 
short  notices  of  the  most  useful  Medicines. 

The  Training  op  Children.  12mo.  94  pp.  2 As.  Post- 
free,  2^  As. 

How  to  train  children  to  be  intelligent,  obedient,  truthful,  industrious, 
orderly,  &c.t  showing1  how  to  prepare  them  both  for  this  world  and  the 
next. 


Publications  for  Indian  Students  and  Teachers- 

Select  Convocation  Addresses,  delivered  to  Graduates 
of  the  Madras  University.  8vo.  231  pp.  Stiff  covers, 
8 As.  ; Half  bound  in  clotli,  12  As.  Pull  bound  in  cloth, 
with  gilt  title,  1 Re.  Post-free. 

The  volume  contains  15  addresses,  commencing  in  1859,  and  including 
all  the  most  recent.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  South  India 
during  the  last  30  years  took  part  in  the  Series.  Many  very  useful  hints 
to  young  men  entering  upon  the  battle  of  life  in  any  part  of  India  will  he 
found  in  the  collection. 

The  Indian  Student’s  Manual.  12mo.  352  pp.  8 As. 
Post-free,  9 As. 

Hints  on  Studies,  Examinations,  Moral  Conduct,  Religious  Duties,  anil 
Success  in  Life. 

The  Responsibilities  op  Students.  8vo.  32  pp.  | Anna. 

A Lecture  by  N.  G.  Chandavarker,  Esq.,  b.a.,  b.l. 

How  to  Pass  Examinations.  8vo.  29  pp.  | Anna. 

Advice  to  students  about  University  Examinations,  with  an  account  of 
a great  examination  which  all  must  pass. 

Prayers  for  Students  and  Others.  18mo.  36  pp.  i Anna. 

The  School-Boy.  16mo.  48  pp.  f Anna. 

Advice  to  scbool-boys  about  their  lessons,  general  conduct,  and  duty 
to  God. 
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The  Indian  Teacher’s  Manual.  12mo.  325  pp.  10  As. 
Post-free,  ll|  As. 

Directions  about  School  Management,  the  teaching  of  English  and  the 
Vernaculars,  preparing  for  Examinations,  &c.  It  is  also  shown  how  the 
teacher  may  aid  Social  Reform,  and  otherwise  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  Full  details  about  Religious  Instruction. 

Progress. 

This  is  a Monthly  Illustrated  Periodical  for  the  educated 
classes  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  subscription  is  only 
8 As.  a year ; with  postage  14  As.  Three  copies  may  be 
sent  for  i anna  postage. 

The  Periodical  is  specially  recommended  to  Teachers. 
It  would  give  new  ideas  to  their  pupils,  while  the  page 
for  students  would  be  very  useful  to  those  preparing  for 
examinations. 

Orders  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Scott,  Tract 
Depot,  Madras. 

Educational  Catalogue- 

A Catalogue  of  English  School  Books,  specially  adapted  to 
India,  will  be  forwarded  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Scott,  on  application. 

Vernacular  Catalogues- 

Catalogues  of  Vernacular  Publications  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Tract  Depots  in  each  Province. 

Apply  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Scott,  Tract  Depot,  Madras. 

The  Society’s  English  Publications  are  on  sale  also 
at  the  following  Depots  : 

Calcutta,  Bible  and  Tract  House,  Chowringhee. 

Allahabad,  Bible  and  Tract  House. 

Lucknow,  Methodist  Publishing  House. 

Lahore,  The  Depository  of  the  Punjab  Religious  Book 
Society.  L 

Bombay,  Tract  and  Book  Depot,  Esplanade. 

Bangalore,  Bible  and  Tract  Depository. 

Colombo,  Bible  and  Tract  Depot,  opposite  the  Kachcheri. 
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